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Perspective on This Issue 


Mendel Nun 
rejects the 
conclusions of 
the Bethsoida 
archeological 
expedition. For 
the results of his 
investigations at 
el-Araj, turn to 
page 12. 


A colleague and contemporary of pastor- 
scholar Robert Lindsey, this long-time 
Jerusalem resident i 1957-196BJ was for years 
skeptical of Lindsey's synoptic theory. How- 
ever, once he began his own independent inves- 
tigations. he became convinced of the soundness 
of Lindsey L s approach. In “The Jerusalem School 
and Its Theory" p, 32, Risto Santa I a explains 
his reasons for accepting Lindseys hypothesis. 

Santa I a was ordained as a minister in the 
Finnish Lutheran Church in 1953. He has writ- 
ten twenty books. The best known are The 
Messiah in the Old Testament in the Light of 
Rabbinical Writings t The Messiah in the Near 
Testament in the Light of Rabbinical Writings 
and Paul; The Man and the Teacher in the Light 
of Jewish Sources r 

From 1968 until 1975 San tala was principal 
of the Bible School of Helsinki, then returned 
to Israel where he continued his research and 
writing until 1987. Santala retired from the 
ministry in 1992 after serving as vicar of 
Joutjarvi parish in Lahti, Finland. 

S While preparing Magen Bros h i s article 
for publication in this issue of JERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE, we received an update f mm him; 

It is almost twenty years since "Allegro 
to Zeitlin n appeared in The Jerusalem Past 
I Israel’s English-language daily newspaper], 
and hardly anything has changed. Indeed, 
the alphabetical list of non -consensual schol- 
ars, some of them plain cranks, has grown 
considerably. The Gres ham- Broshi Law r is 
still as valid as it was a generation ago! 

Recently, I conduct ed a lecture tour of the 
United States. Germany and South Africa. 
The questions most frequently asked by 
audiences were: “Is it true thauhe Vatican 
and the State of Israel were in cahoots to sup- 
press publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls?* 1 : 

*T& it true that members of the Dead Sea 
sect were really Christians?": and the like. 


These questions are, Df course, absurd. For 
example, recent radiocarbon tests done in 
two laboratories \ Switzerland and the U.SA. ■ 
have proven that the texts on w p htch the 
authors of "Christian 1 " theories rely were 
composed Jong before the ministry of Jesus. 

In “From Allegro to Zeitliny p. 34. Magen 
Bros hi explains his view that the output of 
cheap, pseudo-scholarship has driven legiti- 
mate, serious scholarly information from the 
marketplace of ideas. 

Broshi is an Israeli archaeologist. He has 
participated in many archaeological expeditions 
and directed the excavations at Tel Megadim 
■ 1967-1969), Mount Zion « 1971-1978 ’. Hie Holy 
er 1 1976 1 and Qumran habitation al caves < with 
HananFshel, 1995-1996). Broshi devotes much 
of his time to study of the Dead Sea Scrolls— 
from 1964 to 1994 he was curator of the Shrine 
of the Book, the wing of the Israel Museum in 
which the major Dead Sea Scrolls are housed. 
He recently prepared a new edition of the Dam- 
ascus Covenant — Tke Damascus Document 
Reconsidered i Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society 1992! — the only one of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls that was known before 1947. 

■ “Time is money." So goes the old adage. 
A person may use time to amass wealth, or place 
that time at Gods disposal. In ‘Tire Best Long- 
term Investment— Making Loans to God," p. 36, 
Joseph Frankovic explains that Jesus drew 
inspiration for his homily about laying up trea- 
sure in heaven from Psalm 39, Ecclesiastes 5, 
Psalm 24 and Proverbs 19. To be merciful to the 
poor is to lend to God. 

Frankovic is a student at The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, where he is pur- 
suing a Ph.D. in Midra&h under the direction of 
Professor Burt Vlsotzky A regular contributor 
to Jerusalem Perspective, Frankovic has 
worked closely with Dr. Rohm Lindsey and Prof- 
Brad Young. 
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J;Rusaiem Perspective 


M ost people think the sear eh for 

Bethsaida is over Archaeological 
excavations have taken place at et-Tell for 
ten years* and they continue this summer. 
Many schnSars 1 ton, have accepted Eeth- 
saida Excavations Project director Dr. Rami 
Arav and his associates" con elusion that et- 
Tell is the Bethsaida of the New Testament, 
So has the Israeli government. Since 1989 
Beth saida has been located at et-Tell on all 
maps produced by the State of Israel Even 
the Vatican has accepted this identifications 
the Vatican's committee on holy sites has 
recognized et-Tell as Beth said a. 

Among archaeologists, however, there is 
growing skepticism about the claims of the 
et-Tell expedition. Mendel Nun, an author- 
ity on the Sea of Galilee and its environs, 
believes Bethsaida was located at el-Araj, a 
site on the Sea of Galilee's northeastern 
shore near the Jordan River— the lakes 
ancient fishing villages were always locat- 
ed on its shores. Nun rejects outright Arav 1 # 
contention that he has found the ancient 
site of Bethsaida. Nun thinks the et-Tell 
excavation results do not support Arav's 
claims, but, in fact, disprove them. Nun 
calls for a thorough excavation at the el- 
Araj site, where surface remains are espe- 
cially impressive. 

Now Nun has written liis objections to 
the et-Tell identification In detail, and JERU- 
SALEM Perspective is privileged to publish 
hi# article. We commissioned artist and pho- 
tographer Janet Frankovic to photograph 
remains at el-Araj in 1995. This year we 
sent master photographer Joel Fishman on 
assignment to el-Araj. Ln our opinion, Frank- 
ovic and Fishman's photographs, together 
with photographs from the archives of Beit 
Ha-Oganim. the Sea of Galilee museum at 
Kibbutz Ein Gev, and two stunning pho- 
tographs we obtained from aerial photog- 
raphers Duby Tal and Mom Haramati of 


Albatross, plus drawings by Helen Twena, 
provide the necessary graphic accompani- 
ment to Nun's breakthrough article. 

T hope you, our readers, enjoy the article. 
Bethsaida is one of the few places visited 
by Jesus that is mentioned by name in the 
New Testament. Its identification is ex- 
tremely important to students of the Gospels, 
and I think Nun's article is a significant 
step forward in finding this lost city. Keep- 
ing our readers informed with the most 
accurate and up-to-date information about 
textual and archaeological discoveries in 
Israel relating to the Gospels is the aim of 
Jerusalem Perspective:. 
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Exploring the Jewish Background 
to the Life and Words of Jesus 
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■ Has Bethsaida Finally Been Found? Mendel Nun 12 


Kibbutz member, author and foremost expert on the Sea of Galilee, Mendel Nun strongly dis- 
agrees with the Bethsaida Excavations Project's identification of et-Tell as Bethsaida, 
“Bethsaida should be located at el-Araj on the Sea of Galilee's coast and not three kilometers 
inland at et-Tell," Nun emphatically states. 

Nun's arguments, published here for the first time, will create a stir in archaeological cir- 
cles. In his article. Nun spells out his reasons for rejecting the et-Tell identification. He main- 
tains that the et-Tell site was not a fishing village in ancient times, as REF archaeologists 
claim. Based on the excavation results, et-Tell “fishermen" were not professional fishermen, 
but “simply residents of et-Tell who occasionally fished in the Jordan River for food and for 
their own pleasure." The BEP excavators also claim they have found a Roman temple at et- 
Tell. Not so r says Nun. In his opinion, the structure never served as a temple. Furthermore. 
Nun believes that most of the fishing implements found, at et-Tell are not fishing imple- 
merits — the fishing hooks are not fishing hooks and the fishing needles are not fishing nee- 
dles— and the “Fishermans House’ 1 is not a fisherman's house. 


Deportments 
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4 Readers Perspective 

9 Jerusalem School 
Affiiiales 

38 The jetesatan School 

39 Glossary 

39 TranslitefaHcfl Key 


■ The Jerusalem School and Its Theory Risfo Santala 32 

A Finnish minister, scholar and Bible College head takes a look at the theory of the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research. In his view, this theory 8 "challenges scholars to reex- 
amine that which was formerly considered self-evident,* 1 such as “the working hypothesis — 
ossified in the minds of theologians — that Mark was the earliest evangelist/' 


■ From Moses" Seat: 

From Allegro to Zeitlin Magen Broth i 34 

According to a well-known theory of Economics, “bad' 1 money (of lesser intrinsic value) will 
eventually drive "good" money (of greater intrinsic value \ out of circulation. Apparently, this 
theory can also be applied to the world of learning, where sensational, pseudo-information 
tends to dominate genuine, serious scholarship. 


■ The Best Long-term Investment — 

Making Loans to God Joseph Frankovic 36 

A person may choose obedience to Jesus' exhortation to "lay up treasure in heaven. 1 " or he or 
she may choose to amass and hoard wealth. Joseph Frankovic explains why obedience to 
Jesus' radical challenge is a good long-term investment. 
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■ Galileo Would Like It ■ Enjoyed JP 53 


What a beautifully produced publication JERU- 
SALEM PERSPECTIVE isM do not moan just *he 
excellent art- work- T really am very impressed 
with the clarity of presentation of ideas, and espe- 
cially the fantastic use of diagrams. The whole 
approach is like an elegant proof in mathemat- 
ics* or a great piece of reasoning in physics- 1 can 
imagine Galileo* if he were alive today, liking the 
approach, and reading with great interest. 

Brian E. Wilson 
Godmanchester, Cambridgeshire. England 


■ JP Penetrates Bulgaria 


Thank you for the magazine JERUSALEM PER’ 
SPECirVE which 1 have regularly and enjoy reading, 
particularly the language studies and cultural 
background, The.se provide a clearer understand- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

1 especially enjoyed the last issue with the arti- 
cle explaining how our Lord’s oral teaching was 
remembered exactly in its Hebrew and translat- 
ed into Greek written gospels. This explains a lot 
and is very helpful in unravelling a lot of com- 
plicated questions. 

Brian Keatley 
Enfield. Middlesex 
England 


JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is unique in its pro- 
file, scope and methodology and its high standard 
of analysis must be sustained. It is a wonderful 
and enriching privilege to be one of its readers. 
Unlike other religious magazines, it can be read 
and reread for new insights into the life and thought 
of one of the world's moat influential figures. 

Hieromonk Dr. Pavel St. Georgiev 
Shou men Uni varsity 
Shoumen, Bulgaria 

■ German Subscriber 
Profits from JP 

1 am looking forward to the next edition of JERU- 
SALEM Perspective, and I am glad that ! have the 
privilege of supporting your research into the life 
and words ofYeshua by means of my subscription, 
and ac the same time profiting greatly from your 
wonderful teaching and from the Torah which is 
going out from Jerusalem into the rest of the world. 

Wolfgang C. Schuler 
Duisburg, Germany 


■ Subscriber Takes Issue 
with Penfold 

I do not think that Mr. Penfold's letter iJP 53* 
p. 6 1 can he allowed to pass without comment. 

Mr. Penfold writes: ^Zechaiiah warns that Israel 
'shall look on me whom they have pierced' 1 12:10), 
which they wall do from every' nation under heav- 
en to w hich l he Lord God has dri ven them." 1 It is 
hard to see how any straightforward reading of 
Zechariah 12 could support such an interpreta- 
tion, The first half of verse 12 ( not quoted by Mr. 
Penfold) says, *1 will pour out on the house of David 
and on the inhabitants of Jerusalem a spirit of 
grace and supplication.” Reading the whole of 
chapter 12+ and particularly from verse 7, it seems 
dear that the most natural understanding of "the 
house of David" is that they are among the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem . I n verses 11 and 12 the 
mourning of Jerusalem and “the land" tie.. Israel 
or Judah ) is referred to. There is absolutely no 
reference to mourning from among the nations. 

I have always been taught that a fundamental 
principle of interpretation is to go for the natural 
and obvious meaning first. Mr. Penfolfs letter 
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seems to include a classic example of using part 
of a text to fit a predetermined eschatological 
viewpoint* 

It is for the very purpose of making us think 
that magazines such as yours should be read. We 
should be stimulated to go back to Scripture with 
fresh eyes and take another look. 

1 do not always agree with you, but I read every' 
issue of "j IP from cover to cover and will continue 
to do so. 

Hosemary Capon 
St. Albans. Hertfordshire 
England 

■ Plea to Penfold and 
Montgomery 

My plea to Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Penfold is 
not to run away from challenges to their doctrines, 
hut to embrace them with the full faith that the 
Holy Spirit is our teacher and will teach us new 
things that our fathers never even dreamed of. 
We can't allow ourselves to act like children and 
throw 7 little tantrums whenever our faith is test- 
ed with ne^v looks at the Scripture, If you run 
and hide then who will raise up your voice of oppo- 
sition in the Body. No one has a corner on the 
market of biblical exegesis. Your viewpoint is wel- 
comed and encouraged. But if your tantrum caus- 
es you to terminate your subscription, then you 
a re cut out of the process. Not only do you lose, but 
we all lose as well. We need your challenges and 
criticism when they are given with love and not 
threats. So, Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Penfold, 
please don't cancel your subscriptions, I look for- 
ward to your challenging letters as I am certain 
many others do. 

James Gibson 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 
USA 

■ Upsetting the Evangelical 
Applecart 

Thank you for publishing Derek White's letter 
and Steven Nqtloys response in issue I must 
agree with Mr. White to some extent, but only in 
so far as agreeing with his understanding of the 
problem. Derek White is, of course, totally correct 
in seeing a challenge to "the usual Evangelical 
understanding of “verbal inspiration.* 1 Evangelical 
theology shies away from textual and form criti- 
cism, and for some good reasons; however, the 
problem remains that the issue is not with Scripture 


itself, but with one's view of it. 

If I may be so bold, I would suggest that most 
Evangelical believers have a view of Scripture 
that seems very close to the Sadducees. They, too i 
only took the written Torah as inspired" and 
denied any function or inspiration to the Oral 
Torah, [n the light of recent understandings, this 
soZa script urn position [that for Christians the 
Protestant Bible alone is the sole rule for doctrine 
and morals] is indeed under threat, We need not, 
indeed should not h be afraid of this. A lot of pre- 
vailing Evangelical thought about the nature of 
Scripture would not have been understood by our 
Rabbi and Messiah Yesbua two thousand years 
ago. As has been well presented by David Blvin 
and others, Yeshua would have been at home in 
the Pharisaic community including their views 
regarding Tbrah i Written and Oral >, Some exam- 
ples may help to illustrate: In John 7:38 Yeshua 
mentions the ‘"Scriptures", however, his quote 
does not come from the Written Torah L but the 
Oral! The disciples, Loo. continued l he use of Oral 
Torah iscc Jude 9i. In many other places we see 
this acceptance of both Written and Oral Torah in 
the teaching and practices of Yeshua and his fol- 
lowers* If everything contained in Scripture is 
factually correct and inspired „ then so too is Titus 
1:12-13: ’“Cretans are always liars...'"! Before some 
of your Evangelical readers write this ofTas non- 
sense. it may help to show LbaL thesoZa scriptura 
position is not as sola as it appears. The moving 
of the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday, for which 
there is no scriptural command* is a Christian 
oral tradition, as is Christmas, Easter aspects or 
communion and the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
many more, I believe that it is a good thing that 
this view of the Scriptures is being challenged. 
When the understanding of the New Testament as 
Messianic Oral Torah, interpretation rather than 
new teaching, is made clean many problems are 
solved. This tn no way undermines the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, rather it is a plea to reeval- 
uate how we view the nature of the written (and 
oral ■ Scripture, to bring it more into line with the 
more Jewish* flexible view. 

In reply to Dr, Notley, I would encourage him* 
and everyone at the Jerusalem School, in their 
research. However, Dr. Notley makes the claim 
that ’"according to Mark, Jesus would not allow 
anyone to carry anything through the Temple 
precincts.” This is incorrect. In Greek the word 
used in Mark 11:16 is “vessel.* It seems clear that 
Yeshua was again upholding the Oral Torah in 
who or what or when certain vessels used for sac- 
rifice were to be carried in the Temple. He in no 
way was “intending to signal the end of the sac- 
rificial system, 71 at least, not in that verse! 

While I would not agree with all the conclusions 


JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE 
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drawn by the Jerusalem School, 1 do applaud the 
overall direction of the research. Please keep on 
upsetting the Evangelical applecart' 

Andrew Sheldrake. Leader 
Beil Shalom Messianic Synagogue 
Norwich, Norfolk 
England 


■ "I Am a Gov of the Govim” 

+ W 


Although I have only received two issues of 
the Perspective. I am already taken by it, and 
it is the impartial stance which I find so refresh- 
ing. I am a Christian and I follow Yeshua as Mes* 
siah, but there is so much that we can learn from 
a magazine such as yours. I hope that you go from 
strength to strength. 

I Jove that cover' V\"hat a gorgeous sight Mt. 
Herman is in the background. 

T would like to thank Gloria Suess for sorting ou t 
my thistles for me. 1 photographed several when 
on holiday in the lower Golan and elsewhere, and 
have never been able to have them identified. Now 
1 know r what they are. 

I am interested in the correspondence between 
Derek White and Steven Motley. I rather take Pro- 
fessor Klusser's view that Jesus was quoting Scrip- 
ture, for surely His greatest battles were won using 
Scripture— take the temptations as an example, 
or His refutation of the rabbinic Mishnah over and 
against the Tbrah in the Sermon on the Mount. I ant 
afraid that 1 don't see any great point in com par- 
ing Luke in the light of Mark. They were different 
men with different backgrounds, presumably writ- 
ing for a different audience. From the text, as I 
understand the gospel story, neither of them was 
there at the time. There are bound to be differences 
of opinion. It is* in fact., the very differences that 
make them more credible. 

Like you. I am sorry that David Montgomery 
is not going to write more letters. It seems a pity 
to launch such a fine broadside and then slam 
the door to preclude any answer. Does this indi- 
cate some uncertainty on the part of the writer? 
What is wrong with a pursuit of a Hebrew "Life of 
Jesus'"? It is by just that, that my eyes have been 
opened wider without in any way affecting what 
J believe. So keep it up. please. This is what I was 
hoping to find when I subscribed. 

Although I am a goy of the goyim. what the 
Christian church sc palpably fails to do is realise 
that Jesus came as a Jew to Israel. The apostles 
and early writers were all Jews, the early church 
w s as Jewish and God only included the Gentiles 
after Peter's trip to Cornelius. We Gentiles have 
the honour to be included in the church through 


the grace of God, not from our own worth. The 
way we hijack the Jewish Scriptures is disgrace- 
ful, and then we get all stroppy when someone 
suggests that we might have the wrong end of 
the stick. When you consider the way that the 
Gentiles have treated the Jews down through his- 
tory, it always amazes me that they are so nice to 
us. We don! deserve it. 

R. M. Kitchingman 
Chideock. Dorset. England 


“The ‘Desert’ of Bethsaida" 

M Midbar Akin lo Village 
Common 

1 enjoyed Mendel Nuns article. “"The ’Desert' of 
Bethsaida." Would the use of mid bar here denote 
land that is not owned by any individual, and is 
therefore not ploughed? This would make it akin 
to the village common of old, where everyone from 
ihe village was free lo graze their sheep or cow. 
Jesus would then have been meeting ihe villagers 
on “common ground/’ 

Mendel Nun notes i p. 37 * that “in the Hebrew 
and Aramaic of Jesus' Lime the word for ’desert’ 
had two meanings. * 1 ’ Could he provide some ref- 
erences for this second meaning. as my searches 
have proved fruitless. Thank you for your efforts 
to help us understand the Hebraic background 
to the New Testament. 

Colin Barnes 
Brassall, Queensland. Australia 

Not only is “a pasturing place" a possible mean- 
ing for midbar in the Hebrew Bible t271 occur- 
rences), it k its primary meaning (see Avrnham 
Eienshoshan, Ha-Mi lion He-Hadash [Jerusalem: 
Kiryatfr Sepher. 1972]. p, 690.'. For an example of 
this usage, note Jeremiah 2:2 (compare Bala Mam* 
ma 7:7 in the Mishnah ). 

Professor Shmuel Safrai has painted out to me 
in a private conversation a good example of the 
use of midbar in the sense pasturing place” or 

"the common grazing land of a settlement.* In a 
story found in rabbinic literature (Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah I I and Song of Songs Rabbah 1:4 J, a 
poor Hasidy Hanina ben Dosa, so poor he has noth- 
ing to take as an offering to Jerusalem, goes out to 
r he midbar of his village fmidbarah shel no), the 
lands in public domain, or the * village common" 
suggested above by Mr. Barnes f to search for a 
stone that he can dress and take to Jerusalem as 
his offering. For details of the story . , see Shmuel 

(continued on poge 1 0/ 
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Affiliates of the Jerusalem School 


The Jerusalem School's U.S. affiliates 
are: CcnkT for tfudaic-Christian Buidh 
ies, F-0, Bom 233040, Dayton, OH 45429. 
Phone: i $13 434-i noO. Fas;; 1 3 1 3 439-9230. 
Email, ( JCS^Ie rii8alwnSd»olarg Centre 
for the Study of Biblical kese arch , RO 
Bos 2050., Redlands, CA 923 734)fe!4 1 . Fhane: 
90&J Fax: (S09) 793-lim. Email: 

l.’ S BE G J ertls alern Sch no] . g r u . C'b r i mist n 
Friends of Israel - C.S.A, PO. Box 19227, 
Charlotte, NO 28239-9227. Ph on e: i 704 > 
357- 3 6 1 1 . Fas r 704 J 35 7- 1612 . E ma 11 : C FI- 
DS A il- J erural e mSebool T org, H a Ke s her. 
9939 B. T 1 p-t Easi Avu., Tulsru OK 74L36- 
5338. Fhom m&i 298-2535. Fax: (918)29®- 
3616. Email: HaK^h*r@c?. urtasulumSdiooS.tn^ . 
CBBR flew England. RU Box 723. Trum- 
bull. CT 066 1 14)723 . Phone Fax: 1 293 ] 380- 
0 170. E mail- N c w E n^laud § J crus alem 
School.org 

The Jerusalem Schools LUC affiliate L: 
CFI Communications, Jo Teddington 
BuMnea* Park, Station Road. Tvddingtan. 
Middx.. TWll 3BQ. Phone: (0151 J 9434)303. 
Fax -CUSH 943-3767. Email: CFI-UXfl 
J fi nif=a I emSch ool .cire. 


■ Christian Fricntls of Israel 
- C.S.A. 


oo the New Testament. To learn more about 
the- vvnrk of HaKetsher, visit it-^ Web sue at 
h ftp : w \vw, ha keshenu rg. 


Christian Friends of Israel m an inter- 
national organisation based in Jerusalem 
that seeks to educate Christians about the 
Jc wis h n io[ s 1 1 f l h ei r faith and a bon t moth 
ern Israel CFI works to counter anti-Semi- 
i. L-=m and anti- Judaism embedded in Chris- 
tian preaching, CFMJSA, directed by Han- 
nele Scircnscn. is. the C.S. office of Christisn 
Friends of Urge I . h publisher a monlhly 
newsletter and digest of current events in 


■ CSBR .New England 

C'SBR New EukI and, a branch of the 
Centre for the Study of Biblical Research* is 
directed by Jeanne Miterko. Jeanne is a 
member of the Connecticut Bar Association 
and practice cl law until 1993 when she 
decided i a fecus all her attention on her two 
young sons, ages three and one. Jeanne's 


■ Center for Judaic- 
Christian Studies 

The Center for Judaic-Christian Stud- 
ies, directed by Dwight Pryor, is a nnnpmf- 
it organization that seek* to cul tivate among 
ChriaLEan s an appreciation of their Hebrew 
heritfigu. The Center has produced a 13- 
part television series. ''The Quest: The Jew- 
ish Jesus. - and published books, such as 
the a ward- winning Anhaeatcgy of the La mi 
ofihe Btbie I Mara r. Dnyhleday-, and the 
best-selling Otir Father Abraham: Jviviith 
Roots of thv Christian Fatih fWil&cm* Eend- 
nw). 


■li'urriif- MUrrhtr enjoying the Warmth of her fireplace and family 
{husband Ron, and ton* Mieitarf and Jin' inn right ih 


Irael Btid the Middle Ease, and offers a 
large Selection of Israel-related audio and 
video cassette*. learn more about CFI-OSA 
through a Visit to its sit* on the Internet 
http:- www.cflusa,oTg ■*. 


husband. Ron. is an investment portfolio 
manager fur Peoples Bank in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


■ CFI Communications 

CFI CommurdealionA, directed by Derek 
White, is the U.K office of Christian Friends 
of Israel. CFI seeks to express friendship 
and Solidarity with Israel and the Jewish 
people, and stimulate Chrutums to pray for 
Israel. CFI directs much of its energies 
towards educating Christiana about the 
Jewish roots of their faith Und about mod- 
em Israel, publishing a bimonthly newslet- 
ter an & eL monthly di gAftt of current eventr. 
m and around Israel, and producing video 
and audio cassettes. CFI lias alto developed 
a wide range of practical assignee projects 
In Israel. 


■ Centre for the Stuilv of 

■> 

Biblical Research 

The Centre for the Study of Biblical 
Research, directed by Hr. William Bean, 
was founded in 1984 to augment the work 
of the Jerusalem School The Centre's initial 
focus Weis to generate funds to purchase 
computer equipment for (he School, CSBR 
is the pub libber o t Fluent Biblical and Mod- 
em Hebttb . home-study Hebrew course, 
and gets a*JEItt5*L£M FEKSFKCTIVE'b U.S. 
subscription ofFLcd. CSBR has established 
several synoptic gospel study groups that 
meet monlhly in Southern California. 


■ HaKeshcr 


H aKesher • Hebrew fqr “the ComuMrlion" ■ 
is directed by Ken and Ignore Mull scan. 
Lenore. the daughter of Jerusalem School 
pioneer Dr. Robert Lindsey, grew up sn 
Israel and is fluent in Hebrew; HaKeahcra 
principal objectives ore lo ftwsler awareness- 
of the Jow'Lsh roots of the Christian faith, 
promote teaching of the Hebrew language 
and culture in the local church a^ an aid to 
in-depth Billie study, iini serve as a clear- 
inghouse of m formation for people and org&- 
ni&ations intetusled in □ Hcbrnic perspective 
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Readers Perspective 

(continued from page 8) 

Safrai, “Jesus and the HasidimJ JP 42, 43 & 44 
(Jan.-Jun. 1924 k 25. The events in this story took 
place before 6G A-D- while the Temple was $ HU 
standing, - DB 


■ “Desert" Near 
Commercial Centers 


Mr. Nun makes a useful contribution to under- 
standing the enigma implied by the words “desert* 
and 'grass' 1 in the Synoptic accounts of the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, On that enigma* I would 
make the following comments and observations: 

1. I agree that the Hebrew word mid bar does 
legitimately have the double meaning of ''desert” 
in the popular conception of such an arid area and 
‘The area of pasture for flocks.” The second mean- 
ing can be readily attested from the Hebrew Bible. 
A couple of examples will illustrate the point: 

a. Joel 2:23- ‘"Do not be afraid, beasts of the field; 
for the meadows of the desert will grow green** 
(my trarLS-j, NEB omits “desert," rendering the verse 
“for the pastures shall be green," thus avoiding the 
apparent paradox of “desen" and “green growth." 

b. Psalms 65:13 f 12). “The pastures of the desert 
will be moistened ior. become fertile f (my tram?. '. 
NEB: “The pastures in the wild are rich with bless- 
ing." F?SV ? : “The pastures of the wilderness drip.” 

The entry midbar in the Brown- Driver- Briggs 
Hebrew Lexicon >'p. IS4) verifies this usage: TVacts 
of land, used for pasturage of flocks and herds/' 

2. It is apparent from the Synoptic accounts 
that the “desert" could not have been any great 
distance from the “cities* and/or “villages.* Both 
Matthew" and Mark state that people arrived at 
the scene on foot. 

The disciples, according to Matthew’ 14:15 and 
Mark 6:36, w’ere willing to go and buy food in the 
surrounding villages, and, according to Luke 9:12, 
the possibility of the crowds returning to near- 
by villages to buy food for themselves is not ruled 
out. The evidence is consistent: the “desert" was 
not far from inhabited commercial, centres. 

The Rev. Raymond Harris 
Swaton, Lincolnshire, England 


■ “Uninhabited Grassland" 
is Correct Meaning 


Your readers may not fully understand Mendel 
Nun's "The 'Desert 1 of Bethsaida" unless they use 
the King James Version , Nun said. “Mark and 


Matthew bath refer to it as a 'desert place/" but 
he faded to give specific verse numbers. Mauhew 
14:15 and Mark 6:35 do indeed say “desert place" 
in the KJV. Other translations say “desolate spot." 
“desolate place" and lonely place." The extreme* 
ly popular New International torsion says “remote 
place." A closely related word from the same root 
is used iii the famous phrase. ,L the abomination of 
desolation" (Mt. 24:15). 

My Greek dictionary' defines the word as “a place 
abandoned, empty, desolate... desert, grassland, 
wilderness (in contrast to cultivated and inhabited 
country •.” As Nun implies, "’uninhabited grassland” 
is the correct meaning in this passage. 

James W. Fox 
Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 

■ Could Bethsaida Be West 
of the Jordan? 

The recent issue of JP (No. 53) got me to think- 
ing about an interesting question that came up 
during a trip we look to Israel: Is it possible that 
the Bethsaida mentioned in the New Testament 
a s the home of Philip,, Andrew and Peter i Jn. 1:44 ■ 
was really a small fishing village just east of 
Capernaum h but west of the Jordan River? One 
reason for this suggestion is that at the time these 
fishermen lived on the lake the territory east of 
the Jordan was basically a Gentile area, h is 
unlikely that these observant Jews would have 
lived there. 

Glenn Gere 
Dakar, Senegal 

Shmuel Safrai responds: 

The Jordan River was not the border of the land 
of Israel in the lime of Jesus. According to early 
halochat dating from before the destruction of the 
Temple, the kind of Israel was composed of!) Judea, 
2) Beyond Jordan and 3) Galilee f e.g ., Tosefta, 
ShevTit 7:1Q; Keiubot 13$). For a Im ost a It of the 
century preceding the destruction of the Temple, the 
Sen of Galileos northeastern coast and the Golan 
iGoulcm.t were governed by Jewish rulers, Herod the 
Great and his descendants, A majority of this ter- 
ritory s population was Jewish. Certain ly m the vast 
majority of the rural population . residing in vil- 
lages such as Bethsaida and Kursi-Gergesa, was 
Jewish. Even the area's larger cities — Gamla , for 
instance — were Jewish. Excavations in Gamla 
revealed o beautiful, first century synagogue. One 
of Gam la's sons, Yehoshim ben Gamla, was high 
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priest from 62 to 64 C.£- One later resident of the 
eastern coast of the Sea of Galilee, Rabbi Ya’akov 
of Korshm. or Kursi (Gergesa.i Lias a teacher of 
Rabbt Yehuda h ha -Nasi, compiler of the Mish- 
nah. This Ya'akov was a native of the same vil- 
lage as the Gergesem demoniac. 

David Rjvin adds: 

Based an the Gergesene demoniac's request to 
“fie with" Jesus tLk- 8:381 1 assume the demoniac 
was Jewish. Though possible, it is unlikely that □ 
Gentile would make such a request. Furthermore, 
if the request had come from a Gentile, we would 
expect Jesus at least to hint at the impossibility 
of the Genii les accompa nyi ng him. 


and I feel a total lack of education in the roots of 
my Jewish Bible. Jewish roots of Christianity, 
etc, Now that [ am living in Finland. I am tak- 
ing sonic study courses through the Theological 
School of the Lutheran Church, It seems to me 
that all these courses are too colored by the the- 
ology of the Church and Finnish religious tradi- 
tions and values. Your Jerusalem Perspective 
has given me hope again in my Scriptures away 
from this colonization. 

David Puline 
Heinola. Suomi (Finland) 

See the article by Finnish Lutheran pastor and 
scholar Risto Santala in this issue (pp. 32-33 K - Ed. 


HAVE YOU 
SEEN OUR 

Web Site? 


Jerusalem perspective 

now hos a location oo 
the World Wide Web. 
Visii our Web sate ai 

http: / /www.Jflfusfl I em 
Perspeetive.com 


“The Discomposure of Jesus' 
Biography" 

■ Jerusalem School 
Methodology Not Altered 

Your piece on oral transmission seems to be 
stimulating lots of discussion. I have received 
three different e-mails about il already! Your pro- 
posal seems plausible enough to me. But in any 
case, it doesn’t alter the more important issue, 
on which you and Lindsey are in agreement— 
that Jesus discoursed in Hebrew, that his original 
words were faithfully preserved, and in that form 
were taken rather literally into Greek and sub- 
sequently incorporated into our present Synop- 
tics. The crux of the matter for the Jerusalem 
School methodology is the premise that behind 
the Greek Synoptics lies a Hebrew undertext, 
that when excavated sheds enormous light on the 
original sayings of Jesus, Whether there was an 
actual Hebrew document (as Eusebius reports s or 
preservation of an oral tradition, later rendered 
into Greek you propose) is not critical to the 
validity of the Jerusalem School hermeneutic. 

Dwight Pryor 
Center for Judaic-Cbristian Studies 
Dayton, Ohio 
U.S.A. 

■ Lutheran Traditions 
and Values 

I am a Lutheran pastor and an American. I 
received my training in Minneapolis. Minnesota, 


■ Prisoner Is Praying for 
Prof. Flusser 

I would like to say that I fully enjoyed the last 
issue of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE, I am sure that 
Dr, Lindsey bless his soul, smiles upon the work 
that you have all done. Keep it up! 

1 have studied almost all the good work that 
you and your colleague a have produced to date. I 
have coupled, that knowledge with the sludging of, 
and the walking in, His Word. And I must tell 
you that my life has truly become a blessing. 
Blessed is He! 

Last night I was reading your new publication 
listings and noticed that David FlusseFs book 
Jesus is now available. You will find enclosed a 
check for the book plus postage. I have known about 
the writing of this book for quite some time now. 
and 1 have been “chomping at the bit” to read it. 

I was listening to one of Dwight Pryor’s tapes 
the other night, and Dwight stated that Prof flusser 
has fallen ill. Will you please tell Prof. Flusser 
that I will always keep him in my daily prayers. 

Joe! Patrick McKeag 
Fort Madison, Iowa. U-S.A. 

We sent Mr. McKeag a copy of Jesus auto- 
graph cd by Prof Flusser. Joel is a prisoner at 
Iowa State Penitentiary in Fori Madison h Iowa. 
He earns about US$30.00 per month. Though we 
provide JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE free of charge to 
prisoners , Joel refuses to accept this gift. Nat only 
does he pay for his subscription from his meager 
income, he also sends regular donations to sup- 
port the Jerusalem School's work. Joel is one of 
more than a dozen prisoners scattered across the 
United Siam with whom we regularly correspond 
As a group they are the Jerusalem Schools most 
diligent and outstanding students. - Ed* 
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Finally Been Found? 

by Mendel Nun 






Pages 12-13: 

The i-ietv southwest from 
the top ofei-Tett. The 
grove of ini I eucalyptus 
tree s at the lake's shore 
serves as a landmark 
for el'Araj. In the htixy 
background are the hills 
above Tiberias, FhotCtfraph 
by -Jvel S Flshnuui. 


T 

he fishermen's village of Bethsaida an 
JL the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
is one of the most important holy si tea of the 
Christian world. Yet the question of its exact 
location in Jesus' lime has long been a trou- 
bling and disputed issue. 

Some basic clues are provided by the Gospels . 
According to John, three of Jesus 1 apostles — 
Simon Peter. Andrew and Philip — came from 
Bethsaida {Jn. 1:44: 12:21 1 . We also know that 
Jesus performed miracles in Bethsaida: When 
a blind man was brought to him, Jesus took 
Him to the outskirts of the village and there 
healed him iMk, 8:22-26 1 . The miracle of the 
loaves and fish was performed near Beth sai- 
da, when from two fish and five loaves Jesus 
provided ample food for a multitude of five 
thousand iLk. 9:16-17 J. 

The site of Bel h saida was certainly some- 
where on the northeastern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, near the ini el of the Jordan River. 
Opposite Bethsaida. on the northwestern shore 
about four kilometers across the water, was 
the ancient city of Capernaum. Four kilome- 
ters north of Capernaum was the city of 
Chorazin, Most of Jesus’ Galilean ministry took 
place in the region of these three cities; hence 


Thus we see that family and fishing relations 
connected the two cities of Bethsaida and 
Capernaum. 

Opinions differ as to the length of Jesus' 
stay in Capernaum. There are those who 
believe it was a short time* while others argue 
that it extended to three years. The sayings 
and parables of Jesus point to an intimate 
knowledge of the lake and of the fishing pro- 
fessions indicating that he stayed in this region 
for a significant length of time, At Capernaum 
he healed the sick and performed miracles, and 
preached in the synagogue nr. the Sabbath 
rMt 8:16-17; Mk. 1:21-26. 32-34; Lk 4:31-37, 
40-41 ■- Therefore. Capernaum is known as the 
'"City of Jesus/ 

Next to Jerusalem and Capernaum, the city 
most frequently mentioned in the Gospels is 
Bethsaida. However, we know nothing of Jesus’ 
works there, except for the miracle of the heal- 
ing of a blind man. But hi* presence in Beih- 
saida was significant on another level: Herod 
Antipas, the j-uJer of Galilee, viewed Jesus with 
suspicion fearing he would stir political unrest 
among the Jews in the area, whereas Philip, 
the more liberal ruler of the neighboring Golan, 
which had a mixed population r was not troubled 
by Jesus' activities. 

Jesus 1 work in Chorazin is not mentioned in 



Above: 

Vietr to the east across 
(h e Pla in ofBethsm dtt. 
On the horizon stands 
the plateau known tad ay 
oh the Croton Height A, 


the term “Evangelical Triangle. M Of the three 
cities, Capernaum, with its fishing suburb 
Tabgba, was the very center of Jesus' activi- 
ties. From Capernaum he traveled to other 
towns and villages in Galilee, and from Caper- 
naum's harbor he sailed to cities on the other 
side of the lake. 

Capernaum is mentioned thirteen times in 
the Gospels. Jesus stayed there with Simon 
Feter h who lived with his family in the house of 
his mother-in-law iMt. 8:14-15; Mk. 1:29-31; 
Lk. 4:38-39 1 . From this we may understand 
that because of the sons' marriages r tire fami- 
ly had moved from Bethsaida to Capernaum. 


the Gospels. Since most of the Jewish inhabi- 
tants of the Evangelical Triangle did not accept 
his teachings, he cursed them in a famous 
reproach: 

Woe to you, Chorazinf Woe to you. Bethsai- 
da! For if the mighty works done in you had 
been done in Tyre and Sidom they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes- ' Mt. 11:21: Lk. 1Q:13J 

From this we may conclude that Jesus per- 
formed his "mighty works" in both Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, even though we are not explic- 
itly told this. 
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A roil of I a II d topped hy 
a clump of eucalyptus 
tree# (right center) is till 
that remains of Bethsa idu 
Over the last 
millennium the rising 
waters of the lake hare 
gabbled up large parts of 
this ancient city. Directly 
below ms in ih is aerial 
view the wide Metth a skim 
Stream flows into the 
Sea a f Galilee. When the 
lake's Water level is high, 
the depression behind 
el-Araj creates a lagoon 
that covers stilt more of 
Bcthsaida. Beyond the 
clump of trees the Jordan 
River enters the lake, 
winding its way through 
a h age deposit af silt * 




The Betciha: 

The Bethsaida Plain 

The plain to the northeast of the Sea of 
Galilee, where the various disputed sites for 
the “lost’* city of Bethsaida are located, was for 
centuries — up until the last generation — called 
by i t s Arab i c n a me. Betel ha - This pi ai n w g s 
created many thousands of years ago, at the 
time the lake was formed, by erosion Carried by 
streams flowing down from the Golan. In this, 
the Betel ha Plain resembles the Gennesaret 
Plain to the west, although the Beteiha is smalb 
er and richer in source a of water. 

The natural borders of [he Betel ha Plain 
are: lo the southwest, the shore of the lake live 
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Above: 

The ftte&hiitihim Aqueduct 
at the point where it 
spans the Yehudiyeh 
St renin *see map ni r page 
23h This is one of the 
Roman aqueduct* that 
earned water to the Plain 
of Beth$nUta, 

Page 17; 

fn the foreground He* the 
rubhie-strewn artificial 
mound or tell known in 
Arabic as ef -Tell. Thin tell 
is identified os Beth twit! a 
by the Bethsaida Excava- 
tion k Project. On the 
other {southwest i side of 
the Betciha Plain at the 
Sea of Gfililee's shore 
(righ t edge of ph oto) is 
the clump of eucalyptus 
trees that marks the cb 
Arty *ih\ 


kilometers i and. to the west. the Jordan River 
1 three kilometers i. The slopes of the Golan 
Heights are the borders to the east and north. 
The maximum depth of the plain is abous three 
kilometers. 

Since Roman times, two large aqueduct? 
were used tu water the Beteiha Plain. One 
brought water from the Jordan River, from fbur 
kilometers upstream near ed-Dikkeh. The oth- 
er took water from the Meshushim Stream to 
Lhe southern end of the plain. These aqueducts 
were repaired during 3aier periods in which 
the plain was cultivated. They were repaired for 
the last time early in this century, and were in 
use until IA67. the year the Six Day War 
brought Arab agriculture in the area to an end. 

In the Roman fmd Byzantine Periods, the 
plain was densely populated by Jewish villages; 
their presence has been verified by many ruins. 
The remains of synagogues discovered in the 
plain and on the Golan ridge facing the lake 
point to the prosperity of local Jewish com mu- 
[lilies during these periods. Arab villages were 


later built on the foundations of such Jewish 
settlements. One settlement, a city with the 
min:- of a synagogue and a stream nearby was 
known by the Arabs as “Yehudiyeh" * village of 
the Jews =, which indicates that this Jewish set- 
clement existed at least until the Early Arab 
Period i seventh-eighth centuries C.E. ■- 

The Arabs probably took the name Beteiha 
from the Jewish residents of the area. The 
name Beteiha is mentioned for the first time 
by the tenth-century C.E. Arab geographer et- 
Tabari, and in a Crusader source of the twelfth 
century as “Put&haT It is also mentioned in 
fuurtee nth-century Mameluke sources. The 
name "Beleiha" has a Semitic sound. In Hebrew 
and Arabic, the consonant root b-t-h can mean 
~to fall" or "to stretch out," thus ‘"Beteiha" prob- 
ob Ey refers to the levelness of the plain. ■ Com- 
pare Jeremiah 12:5. Tf you fall in open coun- 
try,” ; For the last twenty years Israelis have 
called the plain Rik’at Bet Tsaida. the Valley of 
Bethsaida. 


Bethsaida Renamed Julias 


In his Antiquities Josephus tells us that 
Philip, son of Herod the Great* "‘elevated the 
village of Bethsaida on Lake Genneiaritis [the 
Sea of Galilee- to the status of city by adding 
residents and strengthening the fortifications" 
Antiq. 18:28. Loeta edition'. According to Jose- 
phus, Philip renamed the city Julias after Julia, 
the daughter of the Roman emperor Augustus. 
There appears to be an error on Josephus' part: 
the newly elevated city was named not after 
the daughter, but after the wife of Caesar 
Augustus, the mother of Tiberias. The renam- 
ing took place in the year 30 C.E. 

This means that while Jesus was active in 
the area, until about 30 C.E-. Bethsaida was 
still a village. The Gospels do not mention the 
name Julias at all. Bethsaida appears both as 
a "village 1 ' and as a “city." Josephus' identifi- 
cation of Julias with Bethsaida is not made 
elsewhere in ancient literature. 

Philip was particularly fond of Julian Beth- 
saida and made it his winter capital- Here he 
built himself a grand mausoleum in which he 
was buried when he died in 34 C.E. 

The name Julias was not accepted by the 
Jewish population — In the Talmud "Baydan." 
the shortened form of Bethsaida, is used. How- 
ever, Say dan was also the name of the city of 
Sidon on the Mediterranean and it is not always 
easy to know to which city the sources refer. 
Only two citations in rabbinic literature are 
unequivocal references to our Bethsaida on the 
lake. Both are from the second century C.E.. 
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and both point to the agricultural and fishing 
character of the surrounding plain. 

According to Midrash Ecclesiastes Rabbah 
2:8. Rabbi Ychnsbun ben Han in a brought to 
the Emperor Hadrian “pheasants from Say- 
dan 1 * as one of three proofs that the land of 
Israel was not lacking in any luxury. Intro- 
duced from Asia, pheasants became a pari of 
the advanced local agriculture. ' And in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, which was written in Ti- 
berias.. the Patriarch ShinYon ben Gamaliel i^- 
counts how one day in Say dan. he was given 4 *a 
bowl containing three hundred species of fish" 
t Jerusalem Talmud, Shekalim 50* T dipt. 6. 
hatachah 2i. 

Bethsaida was a city of Talmudic sages, 
among them Abba Yudan iGurion ' of Saydan, 
and Rabbi Yose of Saydan ■ fourth century C.E.j, 
a fisherman by profession. He was known as 
Yose Hahorem r that is. Yo&e the Dragman or 
Yose the Dragnet Fisherman. The harem, or 
dragnet, was a type of net much in use for Sea 
of Galilee fishing, especially fishing along the 
coast of the Bethsaida Valley. 

Julias- Beth said a is also mentioned in non- 
Jew ish sources. The first-century C.E. Roman 
historian Pliny the Elder refers to Julias and 
Hippos as lovely cities on the eastern side of 
the hike," Bui Pliny is not always reliable. Pliny’s 
reference to Tarichaea (biblical Magdala ) being 
at the southern end of the lake — actually, it was 
on the lake s northwestern shore— is not read- 
ily forgiven by geographers. 

The second-century C.E, geographer Ptolemy 
places Bethsaida among the cities of Galilee. 
iNote that the Evangelist John refers to "Beth- 
saida in Galilee ” * This is not surprising since 
in that period the residents of the land con- 
sidered the eastern shore of the lake as part 
of Galilee. For the same reason, the Gospels 
refer to the lake as the *Sea of Galilee* 


The Two Bethsaidas Theory 

Bethsaida is mentioned thirteen times in 
the Gospels and nine times in the writings of 
Josephus. Despite the relatively large number 
of references, these sources do not provide 
conclusive identification of the location of Beth- 
saida, £□ me times the references are even con- 
tradictory. They cannot help us determine where 
to place Bethsaida on the map. 

Luke is the only one of the four Gospels that 
clearly associates the miracle of the loaves and 
fish with Bethsaida. According to Luke. Jesus 
gathers his disciples "and took them and went 
aside privately into a desert place belonging 
to the city called Bethsaida"* <Lk. 9:10,'. When 


evening comes, the disciples ask Jesus to "send 
the multitude away" to the nearby villages to 
find Tood and lodging. Instead, however. Jesus 
multiplies the loaves and fish. 

According to Mark, ibis story has a different. 
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and confusing, sequence, Jesus and his disciples 
sail to a ^deserted, place* to rest. When evening 
comes, the disciples suggest that Jesus send 
the multitudes w ho had followed him into the 
nearby villages to buy food. After performing 
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The ptf.s/iun Arafr 
fishermen working their 
dragnet* niang the irtt- 
maeutate el-Araj beach. 
In the haekgraund, next 
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can be seen the patiha 1 # 
tmo-xtaiy fe aide nee, Beit 
ha'Beh. From Rudolf d* 
Haas, Gaiilea. The Sftcrtd Sea 
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the famous miracle of the loaves and fish. Jesus 
tells his disciples to '"get into the boat and go 
before him to the other side, to BethsaidtT ' MU, 
6:31 T 32, 45 k The disciples sail off and while 
at sea they encounter a dangerous storm. Jesus, 
praying alone on a mountain, sees them in per- 
il rowing desperately against the opposing 
wind. Jesus walks to them across the water, 
enters the boat and tells them not to be afraid. 
The storm subsides and the boat arrives safely. 
Where? To the land of Gennesaret on the west- 
ern shore of the lake. 

Because of these conflicting accounts, the 
theory of "two Bethsaidas" was born. Appar- 
ently, there was a Bethsaida on the eastern 
shore, as in Luke, and another on the western 
shore, as in Mark, This theory has been accept- 
ed by many researchers until today. 

Josephus describes Beihsaidu as "a village 
on the Sea of Galilee w {.Antitf* 16:28 1. But else- 
where, Josephus states that the Jordan flows 
into the Sea of Galilee “after passing the city of 
Julias* f War 3:51 5 k implying that Julias was 
not right on the shore. Still elsewhere i Life 
406 k he tells us that reinforcements for the 



they spread their trammel nets. Their catch 
was bountiful. The name Bethsaida is a trans- 
literation of the Aramaic bet tsaida l place of 
the fisherman) and means fishing village. 

During the last third of this century the Boa 
of Galilee’s northern coast has changed beyond 
recognition. Beginning with the Hoods of 1969, 
the Jordan River brought huge quantities of 
silt to the lake s northern shore. Consequently, 
that shore has “grown* one kilometer Lo the 
south. Today el-Araj is no longer on the shore 
of the |ake r hut, for most of the year, several 
hundred meters to its north. 

Around the middle of the last century, the 
Kurdish pasha who owned the land around ei- 
Araj, and who lived in Damascus, built a large 
stone granary for storing the portions of grain 
he received as rent from his tenant farmers. 
The Arabs, therefore, called the place ei-Hassd, 
meaning ’"the granary," Towards the end of 
l he nineteenth century, the pasha constructed 
a two-story, stone residence on the shore. This 
structure became known in Hebrew as Beit 
ha- Bek 4 house of the pasha). Lor some un- 
known rooson local Arabs called this site Khir- 
het el-Araj,, which means “ruins of the lame 
man” 

Et-Tell, located at ihe northern end of the 
Valley of Bethsaida, is a mound strewn with 
ruins. The site is about 250 meters east of the 
Jordan and about three kilometers from the 
lake. Its ancient name is not known. Et-Tell 
means simply "the tell" or the mound," It rises 
to a height of twenty-five meters and dominates 
the Jordan River and the Bethsaida Valley, It 
is 400 meters long and 200 meters wide and 
covers an area of twenty acres. At its foot are 
two springs: Ein Musmar (spring of the nail i in 
the southwest and Ein et-Tell (spring of the 
tell ) in the southeast. Until the middle of the 
twentieth century, the mound was used as a 
winter camp and cemetery by a tribe of Bedouin 
w r ho took their name from it and were called 
’Arab et-Tell a wiyeh" (Arabs of the tell). 


Zealot troops came to Julias from Magda! a by 
boat. The question of the location of Julias has 
fueled scholarly debate for generations. 

El-Araj and et-Tell 

The ruins of el-Araj ai-e located on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee between the outlet of the 
Jordan River and the outlet of the Meshushim 
Stream. In antiquity this shore was one of the 
lake's hesl fishing grounds. During the day, 
fishermen worked their long dragnets. At night 


Christian Pilgrims Visit Bethsaida 

Bethsaida was a recognized site of pilgrim- 
age for early Christians. The oldest known pil- 
grim itinerary that mentions Bethsaida is that 
of Theodosius (sixth century C.E. L It describes 
the route of holy sites on l he western shore: 
“Two miles from Tiberias is Magdala: two miles 
further are the Seven Springs [Tabghak two 
miles further is Capernaum: six miles from 
Capernaum is Bethsaida/ These distances, 
however, are not completely accurate. 

The pilgrim Theodosius comments in his 
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journal that Beth said a was not only the home- 
town of Simon Peter and Andrew, hut also of 
James and John. 

Around 725 Willibald, a native of England 
who became a bishop in Germany and was lat- 
er canon i zed, also visited the holy sites around 
the lake. Fifty years after his visit, he told his 
recollections to a nun, who wrote them down, 
Willibald spent a night ai Bethsaida. He claims 
he saw a church at Rethsaida on the site of the 
house of James and John, but this detail is not 
mentioned in other sources. Perhaps Willibald 
was mistaken about the name of the place where 
he spent the night — according to his route, it 
must have been Capernaum. 

The pilgrim Theodoric wrote in H72 thal 
the River Jordan flows between Rethsaida and 
Capernaum, and a twelfth-century map shows 
Rethsaida on the eastern shore of" the lake. 

From this time on, most pilgrims refrained 
from visits to ihe site because it was difficult to 
reach and ihe region was inhospitable. 

As knowledge of the site faded, thirteenth- 
century travelers were shown a “Beth said a in 
Galilee" on the western shore of the lake near 
Tabgha. In 1564 a Portuguese traveler, Pan- 
tateo dAveiro wrote that he went from Tiberias 
to Rethsaida and there found a small settle- 
ment of Jewish fishermen. A Jewish immigrant 
from Portugal was his host, and gave him a 
meal of fish. D’Aveiro followed the shore from 
Tiberias to "Rethsaida." so we may assume that 
the site he visited was actually Tabgha, an 
excellent fishing ground and a meeting place for 
fishermen. 

On the Palestine Exploration Fund map 
drawn by Major Claude Reignier Condor about 
a hundred years ago, two Bethsaidas are 
shown, one on the eastern side of the lake and 
the other just southwest of Tabgha on the site 
of Khan Minya where today the pumping sta- 
tion of Israels National Water Carrier is locat- 
ed. Condor, however, was cautious enough to 
place a question mark next to the second place- 
name. 

About the same time an additional twp-city 
theory was proposed, this theory placing both 
candidates for Rethsaida on the eastern shore. 
When explorers began coming to the eastern 
shore in search of Julias-Bethsalda's ruins, 
they found at el-Araj only a small site. There- 
fore, they suggested two Bethsaidas iboth on 
the eastern side of the lake): the fishing vil- 
lage at el-Araj; and the city of Julias, with its 
acropolis and Philip the Tetr arch's palace, at 
et-Tell. This theory would not have arisen if 
scholars had been aware of the great changes 
that had taken place in the shoreline of the 
lake during the last millennium. 


Changes in Water Level 
and Shorelines 


To investigate the location of the much- 
debated site of ancient Bethsaida, we must 
ri enter the waters” of the Sea of Galilee. We 



need to consider what the Jake’s water level 
was two thousand year? ago, a question on 
which opinions have also long differed. 

The Sea of Galilee's water level begins to 
rise at the beginning of the winter rains, and 
reaches its maximum level in the .spring. In 
the summer no rain falls in the lake's water 
basin; therefore, in the fall the lakes water lev- 
el is at its minimum. 

Since the lake came into existence about 
18,000 years ago until approximately one thou- 
sand years ago, the sole outlet of the lake fthc 
beginning of the J3ea of Galilee-Dead Sea stretch 
of the Jordan River) has been at the site of todays 
M oshava Kinneret, The palm grove named 
after the poet Rachel is within the old riverbed. 

Of the lake's coastline, the southern coast 
is the most unstable. A Len-rneter-high wall, it 
is made of very soft, alluvial soil. For thou- 
sands of years j, waves pounded this vulnera- 
ble, unprotected area, with the result that the 
shore eroded at the average rate of ten cen- 
timeters a year. This erosion continued until 
It was halted by the construction of a low con- 
crete wall in the 1930s and., finally, a massive 
stone rampart in the 1970s. 

About a thousand years ago, the “aggres- 
sion” of the pounding waves breached the lake’s 
coast near Kibbutz Degania and the lake's 
waters burst southward until, after a distance 
of about 600 meters, they joined the Jordan 
River, The new outlet was about one and a half 
kilometers to the south of the older outlet. In 


Aerial photograph 1 1943* 
of the Sea of Galilee^ 
th western corner 
Vfeitde are the lake's two 
outlets: ihe si It- filled, 
older arm \ outlined rn 
red) beside Moshava 

Kiimeret, and ihe flowing, 
younger a rm (to the 
nouth) near Kibbutz 
Degunia. 
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the year 1106 a Russian pilgrim named Daniel 
saw these “two arms" 1 flowing from the Jake, 
The two streams continued to flow for hun- 
dreds of years, competing for the waters of the 



The devastation can be clearly seen at Kefar 
Akavya, maritime Hippos 'Susita and mar- 
itime Gadara, Bethsaida also fell victim, shrink- 
ing in size dramatically. The destruction of 
Bethsaidas coast was especially great because 
the soi l of the lake's northeastern shore is soft 
and alluvial and because Beihsaida had two 
beaches — one to the southwest, on the lake, 
and one to the northeast bordering the swamp 
along the 3agoon r lhe village's natural harbor. 


Explorers Come to See,,, 
and Disagree 

By the nineteenth century, conditions in 
Palestine had become safer, and travelers and 
scholars came to the area north of the lake to 
search for the long-lost city of Bethsaida. This 
period marks the beginning of modern histor- 
ical geographic research into the land, bringing 
with it a stream of travelers' books and arti- 
cles. and bringing aha a debate about Beth- 
saidas identity. 

The American theologian Edward Rabin son 
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lake. The younger stream was deeper, and, 
therefore, whenever the lake’s water level rose, 
the younger stream was the first to carry- away 
the overflow. In the course of lime the older 
stream’s activity decreased 
because it flowed mainly 
when the lake’s water level 
was at its highest. The old- 
er stream filled w ith silt. 

The younger stream, how- 
ever, had a smaller capaci- 
ty — though deeper, it was 
only forty meters wide com- 
pared with the 200-meter 
width of the older stream, 

The younger stream’s small- 
er capacity led to the con- 
tinuing rise af the lake's 
water level. The original 
outlet had been able to han- 
dle quickly sudden increas- 
es in the lake's water level, 
thus preventing the lake 
from rising significantly. 

The new outlet was unable to do this. 

To summarize, over the course of the last 
thousand years, the phenomenon of the two 
outlets caused a gradual increase in the lake's 
maximum level — to about one meter above the 
earlier maximum. The rising waters destroyed 
wide stretches "up to fifty meters * of the set- 
tlements along the lake's sandy shores. Hardest 
hit were the ruins of ancient fishing villages. 


came to the area in IB'id. ■ Due to his multi- 
tude of discoveries. Robinson is today known 
as the Father of Biblical Geography, r He iden- 
tified el -Tell as Julias-Bethsaida, but he also 


firmly maintained the existence of a second 
“Galilean Bethsaidu“ at Tabgha. 

The French scholar Victor Guerin came to 
el-Araj in 1875. He found a few very poor farm- 
ers bring in miserable huts, He continued on to 
et-Tell and there found an impoverished vil- 
lage whose houses were built of stones collect- 
ed from the mound. He agreed with Robinson 
in identifying et-Tell as Julias- Bethsaida, but 
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added that el-Araj had been the maritime sub- 
urb of the city. 

In 1884 Laurence Oliphant, an English 
Christian Zionist, and mystic who sell led in 
Haifa, visited both sites. He described (he ruins 
at el-Araj as consisting of "foundations of old 
walls and blocks of basaltic stone, cut and 
uncut, which have been used for building pur- 
poses. The ruins cover a limited area/ Writing 
from Haifa in January 1885, Oliphant noted 
LhaL he was unable to identify el-Araj with any 
known biblical site, and Lb at the “only bouse 
worthy of the name" 1 was r.he granary of the 
landowner. With respect to ct-Tcll lie wrote 
only (hat it was “a mound strewn with blocks 
of stones/ 

Some years after Oliphant s visit, the Ger- 
man explorer or the Golan. Gottlieb Schumacher, 
wrote that el-Araj was “a large, completely 
destroyed site close to the lake in (he Betel ha. 
The building stones of basalt are unusually 
large: also the foundations, which are still vis- 
ible. and are built in part with a white mor- 
tar/ He also saw a stone-paved "Roman road” 
that crossed the swamp and connected the vil- 
lage of el-Araj with et-Tell, which ho presumed 
had been the residence of Philip. In his view a 
fishing settlement could not have been locat- 
ed at l-L-ToIS, a distance of over a mile from the 
lakeshore. 

In 1891 George Adam Smith, the Scottish 
scholar of the Bible and Holy Lund geography, 
wrote that he was aware that the site of Beth- 
said a was north of the lake, “though where 
exactly,” he asked „ in a phrase perhaps express- 
ing discouragement, “who can tell?* 

Around 191:2 Gustav Dal man, the distin- 
guished German scholar and writer on numer- 
ous aspects of the Holy Land, visited ihe area. 
In his opinion the mound of et-Tell was the 
acropolis of Bethsaida and the site of Herod 
Philips palace. The lake's lagoons, he thought, 
must have reached et-Tell. thus providing a 
connection for marine transport between et- 
Tell and el-Araj on the shore. He also believed 
that there must have been a Roman road (hat 
skirted the swamp and connected both parts 
of the city. 

In 192S Rudolf de Haas, a Swiss priest resid- 
ing in Tiberias, visited el-Araj and was hos- 
pitably received by the Arab manager of the 
pasha s estate. Together they inspected “a splen- 
did Roman mosaic to the left of the flight of 
stairs leading up to the house, at a depth of 
about two meters." The Arab manager had dis- 
covered it. and " l as it stretched far underneath 
the main building, he could not property exam- 
ine it and had to cover it up again." De Haas 
saw many Roman remains in the vicinity of 


the house: “A sarcophagus not very far away 
an dall sorts of bra ken oo I urn n s, ca pi ta la and a 
mass of building stone testify to the wealth 
still hidden below the surface/ 

De Haas did not accept the assumption 
that (he original Beth saida. the fishing village, 
stood on (he mound of et-Tell. Rather. De Haas 
thought it was located at el-Araj where the 
house of the pasha stood. But he agreed with 
Dal man that the lagoon had reached et-Tell, 
and agreed further concerning the maritime 
connection between et-Tell and the shore. 

In 1946 the German pilgrim and writer Karl- 
Erieh Wilken visited the northern area of the 
lake. In the introduction to his book. Biblical 
Experiences in the Holy Land, published in 
1953, Wilken recalls the great influence of his 
late teacher Gustav Dal man. During his two- 
day visit to el-Araj, Wilken “found’ 1 with little 
difficulty, at a depth of about a meter, coins,, oil 
lamps and pots hcids “from the time of Jesus,* 
In Wi I ken's opinion, Philip did indeed enlarge 
the fishing village of Beth said a, hut built his 
palace at e(-Tell. Par this reason, he .surmised, 
the New Testament refers (o the site some- 
times as a village, sometimes as a city 

The debate continues to this day. I have by 
no means included all (he participants here. 
Some authorities have sided with Robinson 
believing et-Tell to be the site of Bethsaida. 
others have sided with Gottlieb Schumacher 
believing el-Araj to be the site, while still oth- 
ers have concluded that ancient Bethsaida had 
two sites. Only a modem archaeological exca- 
vation at both sites will settle the question. 


Close-up of the circular 
structure pictured tin 
20 t lower pfo ofo J . 
Photographed from the 
oppo&ite side of the circle 
of stones north toward 
today's shore. 
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A lookout bn Hi by the 
Syrian army in th r e fifty 
1950s On the el-Attij 
shore. Tuilar, when the 
Sea of Galilee reaches its 
maximum level, the lake's 
j cat erst tap at the fiutnda- 
iituiTi of thin building* 


El-Araj and ct-Tcll at the 
Beginning of the 20th Century 


An unsuccessful attempt to renew Jewish 
settlement in the Betel ha was made in 1905 
by a group of Russian immigrants. Sixteen fam- 
ilies managed re remain for about a year under 
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very difficult conditions such as malaria and 
internal dissension as tenants of the pasha. 
They harvested only one crop, planted trees, 
fished a little and left. The only remaining wit- 
ness to this episode are the huge eucalyptus 
trees still growing along the lakeehore. 



Following World War I, the Betciha was 
included in French Mandated Syria, which in 
1947 became the Republic of Syria, in 1934 a 
further attempt was made by Jewish institu- 
tions to purchase the Bcteiba* but Syrian nation- 
alists in Damascus intervened. After Kibbutz 


Aerial photograph f 1907} 
af the Sen of Galilee's 
northeastern nf cfor, i n- 
cluding th e t let of th c 

Jonian River, the Beteiha 
and the ebAraj coast 


Ein Cev was founded in 1937, attempts were 
made to reestablish the connection with the 
pasha, the Beteiha p s owner: the kibbutz bought 
from him the concession for transporting by 
boat the basalt sand used in Tiberias for build- 
ing construction; and kibbutz members helped 
harvest the pashas hay and rice. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel 
in 1948, the lake s northeastern shore, the 
border between Syria and Israel, became the 
site of continual tension. The Syrian army built 
fortifications at cl-Araj and from there its sol- 
diers would snipe at Israeli fishermen work- 
ing the rich fishing grounds in that part of the 
lake, in a 1956 retaliatory raid, the Israeli army 
blew up the pashas house iBeit ha -Bek'. The 
Syrians also fortified the mound of et-Tell t criss- 
crossing it with trenches and bunkers, in the 
process damaging many of the site’s archaeo- 
logical remains. 

In 1987 the Israeli government created a 
nature reserve In the Beteiha Plain and the 
pasha’s deserted granary became the home of 
the reserve’s supervisor. In the same year the 
government established the Jordan Park west 
of et-Ttell as a recreation area. 


The BEP Excavations at et-Tell 

The latest attempt to settle the long-stand- 
ing controversy over the location of Betheaida 
is being made by Dr. Rami Arav. In the spring 
of 1987 he initiated archaeological excavations 
at et-Tel!, and these excavations are ongoing, 
i The next excavation season was scheduled for 
June 1— July 31, 1998.) Arav heads a consor- 
tium of American and European universities 
known as the Bethsaida Excavations Project 
(BEFk The consortium is administered by the 
University of Nebraska and Is funded by pri- 
vate and public sources. The Israeli govern- 
ment has also supported this project with a 
grant from the Israeli Tourist Corporation, In 
1995 the BEP published the first volume of its 
findings and conclusions. Bethsaida: A City hy 
the North Shore of the Sea of Galilee, ed- Rami 
Arav and Richard A, Freund < Kirk svi lie, MG; 
Thomas Jefferson University Press, 1995k a 
3 38- page collection of essays covering every 
aspect of the BEP s research at et-Tell — archae- 
ology, history, geology, culture, theology, and 
more, A second volume is currently being pre- 
pared for publication. 

The first stage of the et-Tell excavations 
were exploratory probes sponsored by the 
Golan Research Institute and the University 
of Haifa. Two probes at et-Tell, one in the cen- 
ter and one on the southern side of the tell. 
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provided evidence for three 
periods [jf occupation: Ear- 
ly Bronze Age, Iron Age 
and Late Hellenistic- Early 
Roman Period* A thiixl probe 
carried out at el-Araj ex- 
tended over one randomly 
chosen square of four by 
four meters. The el -A raj 
probe brought to light re- 
mains from the Byzantine 
Period and later periods. 

No remains of earlier peri- 
ods were discovered. 

The el-Araj probe was 
carried out in March and 
April of 1987. Since this 
happens to he the season 
of the year when the water 
level of the Be a of Galilee is 
at its highest, the excav- 
ators saw only a narrow 
strip nf ruins surrounded by 
water to l he southwest and 
northeast. Consequently, 
they came to the conclusion 
that the el-Araj sate covers 
only two and a half acres, 
one-eighth of et-Tel’s twen- 
ty acres. 

REP geologist John F. 

Shrader, Jr. (University of Nebraska) and REF 
geographer Mo she in bar ( Haifa University! 
suggest that in Jesus' time the shoreline of the 
Sea of Galilee was about two kilometers closer 
to et-Tell. and that at the edge of et-Tell there 
was a dock facility 'Beth saida > pp. 85-86;', At 
that time, therefore, the el-Araj site would have 
been under water, rising above the lake's waters 
only following later geological events. 

According to this theory, an earthquake in 
115 C-E-. caused landslides that choked the Jor- 
dan River canyon north of the lake and blocked 
the river. The river’s flow was thus stopped for 
some years and a lake was formed. Later, the 
obstruction gave way to the waters pressure 
and the lake's contents burst into the bay south- 
west of et-Tell bringing with it huge quantities 
of sill and stones. As a result of this fill the site 
of el-Araj emerged from the lake, 

Shrader and Inbar's theory contradicts the 
accepted geological explanation of how the 
shore of the lake was formed. It also contra- 
dicts the archaeological evidence. The creation 
of plains around the lake was in fact a result of 
erosion — mud and rocks were carried by streams 
through valleys to the lakeshore. This is a pro- 
cess that began long ago r before history began 
to be written* It is, therefore, inconceivable 
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that the Meshushim Stream, the largest of the 
Sea of Galilee s streams, did not create a delta 
as did the other streams around the lake, but 
instead left a hole in the Betoiha Plain that 
was filled only during the second century C.E, 
following some major geological event. The 
Beteiha Plain was created not by same cata- 
strophic geological event, but by the erosion 
deposited by the Meshushim* Yehudiyeh and 
Daliyot Streams, the three streams that (low 
into the plain. 

The BEP excavators excluded el-Araj as a 
possible site for biblical Bethsaida and con- 
cluded that et-Tell is “geologically and geo- 
graphically the only logical site in the region to 
be considered as the lost city of Bethsaida" 
[Bethsaida, p. 65), All subsequent archaeo- 
logical efforts of the BEP have been concen- 
trated at et-Tell The BEP excavators have ruled 
out el-Araj as a candidate for Bethsaida based 
on the results of one random exploratory probe 
at el-Araj* the assumption that the el-Araj site 
covers only two and a half acres, and the above- 
noted geological theory. It seems curious that 
BEP scholars have not seen the need to extend 
the basis of their project,, nor realized that such 
a long-standing debate — of more than one and 
a half centuries — cannot be settled so easily. 
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The main reason the et-Teli theory was bom 
is because several nineteenth-century explor- 
ers visited cl- A raj and decided that the site 
was too small to he Beth sin da „ What was not 
widely known in the nineteenth century, nor 
still today, is that the site of el-Araj is not small- 
er than et-Tell. Nineteenth-century explorers 
erred about the size of the el-Araj site because 
they did not realize that due Lo changes in the 
lake's water level its shoreline had changed 
during the second millennium C.E. 

When Was el-Araj First Settled? 

The results of several surface surveys con- 
ducted at el-Araj since IS 73 contradict the 
theory ofct-TcH excavator Rami Arav. His con- 
clusions based on the exploratory probe he 
carried out at el-Araj in 1987 caused him to 
assume that el-Araj could not bo the site of 
Beth said a , New evidence, however indicates 
that a settlement existed at el-Araj in the ear- 
ly first century C.E. 

The first survey of the Sea of Galilee's north- 


eastern coast conducted after the 1967 Six Day 
War and the exodus of the Syrian army from 
the Beteiha Plain was carried out in July and 
August of 1973 by Dan Urman H the secretary of 
the Israel Archaeological Survey Association, 
with the participation of the author. In the 
Association's newsletter ■ No. 2. 1974, p. 3) 
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Urinan wrote: "Beit ha- Bek and the building 
around it., .stand on the ruins of structures dat- 
ing 10 the Hellenistic and Roman Periods. At 
the site one can distinguish the tops of walls, 
architectural elements including those of a pub- 
lic building. A lovely Corinthian capital was 
also discovered oil the site." 

A more i'eceru surface survey of el-Araj. on 
behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority, was 
earned out in the Fall of 1990 by a team of ten 
members ' including the author) headed by Yosef 
Stepansky, The survey team found potsherds 
and architectural elements dating to the Late 
Hellenistic and Roman Periods. In his report 
Stepansky noted: 

There are ancient remains on the hill 
I mound I in the center of this site ■ Hellenistic 
to Crusader periods K which have been sur- 
veyed and described many limes. The pre- 
sent survey recorded architectural elements 



which had not been reported previously, 
including a piece of a basalt frieze. Ancient 
Sin tiding remains were recorded north and 
northwest of the hill [mound] and sherds 
were collected from the Early Roman i Hero- 
dim! lamp and eastern terra sigillata bowl) 
and Late Roman periods. These finds indi- 
cate that the continuing identification of 
the site with Rethsaida cannot be excluded. 

Additional lines of building remains can 
be traced along 200-300 meters of the 

-30-meter wide strip of beach exposed by 



the receding waters. Visible next to the 
mound on the south arc the foundations of 
a round structure (about Five meters in 
diameter \ similar to a building located 
about thirty meters west of the hill I mound 1, 
above the exposed beach. The ancient site 
probably extended over an area of some tens 
of dunams [4 dunams = 1 acre], encompass- 
ing the hil] | mound L the center of which 
probably contains remains of a public build- 
ing. A path of unknown date paved with 
small stones leads from Bet Habeq to the 
northeast. '^Kefar Nahum Map. Survey* 
“Excavations and Surveys in Israel, 199 1 T * 
*Atiqot 10 [1992J. B7!> 

A* noted above, Liman and Stepan sky were 
not the first to observe remnants of the ancient 
site; nineteenth-century explorers also saw 
Lhese antiquities. Recent survey teams, of 
which this writer has been a member, did not, 
of course, see exactly the same remains that 
these early explorers saw. However, with lit- 
tle effort we found numerous antiquities — 
Roman-Hellemstic Period remains of buildings, 
a heart-shaped column of limestone, and a cap- 
ital base and frieze that may have been part 
of the local synagogue. Even in an area that 
today is a swamp during the winter months, 
we found stone columns and other building 


Above: 

,4 beautiftit f embossed, 
basalt stone discovered 
on the surface of the 
el-Araj $ite r The stone is 
identical to the one f nun d 
in situ at Zavitan, a site 
located ahnut thirteen 
kilometers northeast of 
el-Araj. The Zavitun stone 
icon part of a tfyri agog Ke- 
en trance doorjamb. 

Left: 

The basalt th res ho Id of 
a door,, a remnant of a 
public building that 
was perhaps the id Huge 
synagogue. A stick is 
inserted in the socket in 
which the doorhinge 
rested. 
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remnants, and in my capacity as Antiquities 
Trustee of the Israel Antiquities Authority I 
saved some of these from the usual fate of loot- 
ing by bringing them to my kibbutz where a 
small archaeological collection is maintained. 


M|N£{- NI^M 



Afro re; 

Three ornamented 
arch i tectura / elemen t* 
found on p/ Anpj'? surface: 
(from left to right ) a 
/ E Uiefi f fm £■ pit tor AflH f (f 
/ e ' meat on i- Carl nthian 
capital, a basalt frieze 
decorated with ml eggs and 
darts'* design. These 
objects are now displayed 
on the grounds of Kihhutz 
Ein Ge i\ Perhaps they 
once were part of the 
ancient synagogue of 
Bethsaida. 

Right: 

The tower half of a he wait 
'"donkey^ millstone lalsn 
pictured on page 2*): .we 
Mkr 9:42 i. Upon this base 
an upper mUlstone retied. 
The upper millstone was 
turned by a large animat 
such as a donkey- The 
much smaller "house* 
hold** millstones were 
turned by hand. 


1 might add that in 1995 when I visited el- 
Araj and us vicinity with Dr, Arav, we foimd 
Hellenist] c-Roman potsherds but disagreed as 
to their origin. In his opi nion the sherds were 
carried to eUAraj by flood waters. 

One of the most important discoveries at eh 
Araj was made on February 21, 1978 by Moshe 
Shaharabam. a government hydrologist. He 
informed me by letter that while digging a 
three-met or ‘deep drainage ditch at el- Araj he 
found dressed basalt stones of various dimen- 
sions. It appeared to him that these had once 

been part of a building. 

The above evidence of construction over a 
wide area would appear to- show that el -Araj 
was an important ancient settlement. Obvi- 
ously, surface remains alone are not sufficient 
to date the settlement with, absolute certain- 
ty. That would require an extensive excava- 
tion. However, the scattered ancient, remains at 
el- Araj make it clear that the debate over Beth- 
saida s location is far from over. 


What Was Discovered at et-Tell? 

After ten years of excavations at et-Tell three 
levels of habitation have been uncovered- The 
earliest settlement dates from the Early Bronze 
Age ( 3,000-2 JOG B,C.E-t when the mound was 
surrounded by o massive wall whose ruins may 
still be seen. The second is from the Iron Age 
«: 1.000-600 B.C E. ), The inhabitants during this 
period were probably Geshu rites, mentioned 
in the Hi We as the kingdom that established 
close ties with Israel, especially during the 
reign of King David. The third period begins 
in the second century B.C.E. (Hellenistic Periods 
and ends in the year 67 C.E, < Roman Period ■ 


at the beginning of the Jewish war against the 
Romans. 

In the two lower levels ruins of large fortified 
cities were discovered- These mins provided 
important additional information concerning 
the cultures of those periods. But the main 
interest of the a ix:haen] agists was in the upper- 
most level, which dates from the Late Hellenis- 
tic and Early Roman Period a, where it was 
hoped to find the fishing village of Beth sat da 
from the time of Jesus, and also the city of 
Julia. 1 - built by Herod Philip. This level, how- 
ever. did not fulfill the excavators" expectations. 



Excavations of Hellenistic cities in the land 
□f Israel usually reveal remains such as public 
buildings, colonnades, and so on, However, no 
such remains were found at this site. There were 
only a few dressed basalt stones, one column 
base of limestone and the end of a small column. 
As for public buildings, only the foundations of 
a building of basalt stones w^ere found dimen- 
sions: 6 by 20 meters ). According to the excava- 
tors, the building was erected in the year 30 C.E. 
and remained in existence until the end of the 
second century 7 . In their opinion the budding was 
a Roman temple dedicated to Julias, the wife of 
Caesar Augustus, after whom the city was 
named. There is no real support for this sugges- 
tion, however. The few ornamental basalt stones 
found on the mound — a basalt lintel with mean- 
dering and floral molds, and two stones deco- 
rated with rosettes resembling stones found in 
the nearby ed-Dikkeh synagogue — were assumed 
to be part of this temple. This assumption is 
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also open to question since none of these stones 
was found in si til. The above constitute the 
sum Lota] of the Hellenist! c-Roman architec- 
tural elements found at et-Tell. 

The reader may compare the et-Tell remains 
with the far more bountiful Hellenistic-Roman 
architectural remains found ale] -Araj. It should 
also be noted that at et-Tell no Roman fortifi- 
cations have been found. Josephus tells us that 
'"through further expansion of strength " the 
tillage of Rethsaida was elevated to the rank of 
a city. Therefore, we would expect to find for- 
tifi cat tons and towers at Beth saida. At el -Araj 
the foundations of several towers are visible 
nn the surface waiting the excavator's spade 
i see photos on pp. 20-21 >. In addition, to date 
neither the mausoleum mentioned by Josephus 
nor Philips palace have been found ut et-Tell. 

I would also question the identification of 
another structure discovered by the eL-Tell 
arch aeo logical expedition, the so-called “'dock 
facility.” This structure lies aL the foot of the 
tell. In the et-Tell excavation report ip. Sdk 
Shroder and Inbar state: “A few meters from 
the spring at the edge of the pool an ancient 
wall occurs that may he part of an ol d dock 
facility." The top of this wall is at an altitude of 
minus 204 meters, making it seven to eight 
meters higher than the Hellenistic-Roman 
breakwaters around the lake 'e.g,. Gergesa n 
Hippos and Gadarai, which arc all at an alti- 
tude of 211-212 meters below sea level. 



The excavations at the top of the et-Tell 
mound were in three areas: A, B and C- The 
excavators uncovered a residential quarter of 
large houses built of small basalt fieldstoncs. 


The most impressive house was uncovered in 
Area B. This is a paivate residence built in typ- 
ical local Hellenistic style. Ils large courtyard 
1 7.1 by 13-5 meters ) as located at the center of 
the house. The whole house covers an area of 
48(5 square meters * 1# by 27 meters L Its rooms 
are spacious and one of them is a kitchen con- 
tain iaig two ovens., In this house excavators 
found what they mistakenly identified as a net- 
ting needle and an iron book, and also a few 



lead net weights- Because of these finds the 
house was labeled the "Fisherman’s House.™ 
However, Lhe "Fisherman s House” at et-Tell 
is one of the largest Hellenistic buildings ever 
discovered in Israel* similar in size Lo a large 
house found at Gezer* and larger than the 2SQ- 
square-mecer house found in ihe Greek city of 
Philoteida i Beit Yerah ■ located at the southern 
end of the Sea of Galilee. 

Next to the "Fisherman’s House 1 ” <in Area 
Ci was another Hellenistic-Early Roman Peri- 
od house. It had a courtyard of 150 square 
meters and an adjoining 50-square-meter 
kitehenf 'Compare this room with the 8-12- 
square- meter rooms of the houses in the fish- 
ing suburb of Capernaum. * The et-Tell exca- 
vators found appended to this house a wine 
cellar with the remains of large wine jars, each 
40 by SO centimeters ■ 15 by 24 inches ■ in size. 

The Area C house, the “Fisheifnan's House" 


A heart-shaped, limestone 
column drum found on 
the surface of el- Araj 
f abort* and left) . The 
column drum noir utundu 
on the lawn of the Beteihu 
PI a in Suture Reserve 
mi perr war's home. 
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and other houses in the Upper City of et-Tell 
are no doubt the houses of the upper crust of 
ancient et-Tell. These are not housed of peren- 
nially poor fishermen, although it is quite pos- 
sible that these affluent citizens of ancient et- 
Tell may have occasionally engaged in fishing 
for pleasure. The large et-Tell houses can in no 
way he compared to true houses of fishermen, 
such as those excavated at nearby Capernaum. 


The Fishermen of Capernaum 


Above right: 

isometric reetw? * traction 
drawing of the first* 
ecu twry fish F rm oil \ haunt* 
fou/td in Lei ef I of the 
Stanislao Loffrethi trX'rti* 
l utivn* c if Capernaum* 

Below: 

Aerial photograph nf l he 
exravaird ruins of the 
fisherman s neigh horh ood 
at Capernaum. 


When one thinks of a fisherman s house, 
what comes to mind are the small houses exca- 
vated at Capernaum. In the 1960s and 1970s 
the Franciscan archaeologist Father Stanislao 
LoiTreda excavated an area just south of Caper- 
naum's ancient synagogue. At the conclusion 
of these excavations he published a booklet 
called A Vfe/i to Caphamaum 1 Jerusalem: Fran- 
ciscan Printing Press, 1978 h Based on what 
he dug up. LoiTreda could describe the life of 
a typical Sea of Galilee fisherman. 

The area LofiVeda excavated es near the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee and is Capernaum's oldest 
suburb. The houses in this suburb were built in 
the first and second centuries B.C.E. The neigh- 
borhood is also i he poorest in the village: hous- 
es were built of undressed basalt field stones 
held in place by mud and pebbles. Because of 
the poor construction;, the walls of houses were 
too weak to support an upper story — hou sea 
had only a light-weight roof of mud mixed with 
straw. ' This discovery is relevant to the story in 
Mark 2:1-12 of the removal of a house roof in 
Capernaum by friends of a paralytic to lo wer 




him through, the roof to he healed by Jesus. ■ A 
hou s e "> flat r oa f w as r ea died by a s t a e rcas e 
leading from the houses courtyard. Based on 
the remnants of Staircases found in the exca- 
vation, Loffreda estimated the height of the 
rooms at 1 1 - s ^ than three meters. Houses of the 
simple Capernaum fishermen had no drainage 
system or toilets, 

Simon Peter lived in just such a house, and 
it was probably in Peter’s house that Jesus 
lodged during his stays in Capernaum, On she 
floor of Peter's house two ancient, iron fishing 
hooks were unearthed. 

The focal point of a first-century house in 
The land of Israel was the courtyard. Here was 
the center of family life. Here the cooking was 
done— many pin ding stones, hand mills and 
ovens for cocking and baking of bread were found 
in The fishing suburb of Capernaum. It was in 
the courtyard that families gathered to disco 
the weather and the latest catch. The court- 
yards discovered at Capernaum range in size 
from 20 to fiO square meters. Wo might com- 
pare these courtyards with the 96-square -meter 
courtyard of et-Tell 1 ? so-called "Fisherman's 
House” and the 150-square-meter courtyard of 
its next-door neighbor. 

Several families, no doubt related, lived in 
each ofCapernaumT humble houses. The fam- 
ilies shared the courtyard and the single exit to 
the street: Loffreda found that only doorways 
leading from house to street had dooa jambs — 
there were no doors between the interior rooms 
of the houses. In LoiTreda s opinion, the lives of 
these Capernaum fishermen and their families 
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were nut easy, and he wondered how. packed 
into such small rooms and covered by sue h flim- 
sy roofs, they endured the extreme heat of the 
Sea of Galilee summers. 


The Fishing Implements 
Found at et-Tell 


Before discussing the subject of fishing im- 
plements, there are several general comments 
that need to be made. It is well known that 
fishing is one of humankind's oldest occupa- 
tions. When prehistoric people began to move 
into agricultural settlements and cities, some 
of the residents continued to engage in fishing 
as a full-time or part-time occupation. Many 
engaged in fishing as a means to provide addi- 
tional Tood for personal consumption. Others 
fished solely for pleasure. Evidence of this are 
the fishing implements that surface in archae- 
ological excavations all over the world. 

The most ancient type of fishing — and the 
most popular — was fishing with hook and line. 
Thus, it is common to find fishing hooks in exca- 
vations, To increase their catch, professional 
fishermen used mainly nets. Because they 
rapidly deteriorate in damp climates, nets have 
rarely survived from antiquity— exceptions are 
the nets that have been found in tombs in Eg>pt 
and. in caves near the Dead Sea, Usually, all 
that remains or a fishing net are the weights 
that were attached to it. Some of these weights 
arc un worked, natural stones that were select- 
ed because of their shape and the hole, or holes, 
running through them. Other stone weights 


w-ere crafted by hand. Lead net weights ap- 
peared for the first time 4,000 years ago in 
Egypt. Netting needles, which are evidence of 
the existence of professional fishing, are also 
found in excavations. 

Fishing implements have been found in all 
the excavations conducted around the Sea of 
Galilee and along the Jordan and Yarmuk 
Rivers. The number of such finds in a particular 
excavation depends on the type of settlement 
being excavated, on the excavators’ knowledge of 
marine archaeology, and, often, on pure chance. 

In a Neolithic Period 'about fi.OQfl E.C.£-> 
site on the banks of the Yarmuk River near 
Kibbutz Sha r ar Hagolan, stone net weights by 
the dozens were found. These weights have 
holes that were drilled by the fishermen of this 
ancient settlement. In Chakolitltie Period ■ about 
4,000 B.C.E. I sites in the Jordan Valley south of 
the Sea of Galilee ■ Tell Ali. Tell MunhataL stone 
net weights of the grooved and hourglass types 
were unearthed. Tell Dover, on the banks of 
the Yarmuk River at the point where it exits 
its goi'ge, was excavated in the summer of 1997, 
jn the excavations one and a half kilograms of 
lead net weights t about 60-70 weights J were 
found in the site's Roman stratum. These 
weights have not yet been counted and record- 
ed (private communication hum El ah Xagorsky; 
area supervisor J. Stone net weights have also 
been discovered by the author at ed-Dikkeh near 
the Jordan River north of et-Tell. and at el- 
Mahjar east of et-Tell. 

" L The Fishing Implements and Maritime 
Activities of Bethsaida- Julias i Et-Tell )* a pre- 
liminary report on the fishing implements 
found at et-Tcil, was prepared by Sandra Fortner, 


With enough in cm poire r, 
even a huge mifhtone can 
be righted. This ‘’"donkey" 
millstone taee photo tin d 
a era m ponying caption 
on page 26 1 ivus found cm 
it s side tti el-Aroj. 
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associate collaborator of the REP. Fortner, who 
is not a marine archaeologist, did not write 
independently, but in preparing her report 
relied on information supplied by the BEP 
directors. The REP staff permitted me on a 
number of occasions to view and handle their 
inventory of finds, which are kept at the Beit 
Yigal A! on Museum at Kibbutz Ginosar. ('Some 
of the finds [did not see because they have 
been taken to the United States.) 

More than one hundred items were assumed 
by the excavators to be fishing implements, I 
believe that any marine archaeologist would 
in all likelihood disagree with the et-Tell exca- 
vators on the classification of most of these 
implements as fishing implements. After view- 
ing these finds, here are my impressions and 
observations: 

1 + Fishing hooks. Thirteen of the et-Tell 
finds were classified as fishing hooks. Some of 
these objects are apparently fishing hooks, but 
the remainder arc questionable. 

2. Anchors. 1 have not seen all the objects 
that have been classified by the excavators as 
anchors; however, it should be noted that of the 
tens of thousands of basalt stones at l he et-Tell 
site* basalt being a very porous stone, many 
cuuld be found that have natural holes that 
would allow them to serve as anchors. Only a 
few of the anchors classified by the excavators 
as anchors have rope holes that appear clearly 
ru hove been made by humon bund. For she most 
part, the basalt anchors found at et-Tell appear 
lo be naturally formed and not man-made. 

3. Stone net weights (sinkers). It must 
be remembered that ancient fishermen used 
one or two sinkers for every meter of net. This 
means that every net operated by ancient Sea 
of Galilee fishermen had two to three hundred 
sinkers attached- One would have expected tq 
find groups of sinkers in the ^Fishermans House/ 
which was destroyed in the year ft? C.E. and 
never again rebuilt. In the surface survey 1 com 
ducted in 19? 1 around the foundations of a 
house near the ancient harbor of Gergesa, l 
found more than one hundred lead linkers of 
the ring type. In the 1997 archaeological exca- 
vation season a l Sha'ar llagolan a group of 
stone net weights were found in a house dating 
from the Neolithic Period (about 6,000 B.C.E.), 
proof of the existence of fishing nets that have 
since decayed. However, no such groups of 
sinkers were found in the “Fisherman s House 7 ' 
and. altogether, in the whole of the et-Tell exca- 
vations, only about thirty objects were found 
that were classified as stone net weights, 
including net weights that were found on the 
surface of the tell. The et-Tfell net weights wore 
not concentrated in any one area o r building. 


but were distributed all across the site in Hel- 
lenistic- Early Roman Period strata. 

Fifteen of the thirty objects classified by et- 
Tell excavators as stone weights are round, per- 
fectly symmetrical basalt stones, each with it 
hole drilled exactly in its center. They are of 
various sizes, some of them weighing one-half 
kilogram or more. Similar objects have been 
discovered at sites throughout the land of Israel 
and are identified as agricultural tools or 
domestic utensils dating from the Iron Age or 
earlier. These objects are not stone sinkers; 
ancient fishermen did not expend such energy 
crafting stone sinkers. 

Most of the sinkers used by the Sea of Galilee's 
ancient fishermen were limestone and flint 
sinkers. According to Fortner's report, eight of 
the stone weights are of limestone, half of them 
naturally formed- No flint weights at all have 
been found in the excavations. 

A few grooved basalt weights are described 
by the excavators as "'perhaps used for mea- 
suring the depth of water" (“T he Fishing Imple- 
ments/ 1 p. d<. Such sou Biding stones were not in 
common use on the Sea of Galilee. The shallow 
boats used by the lake's fishermen did not re- 
quire the taking of soundings. Here, also, the 
excavators 5 identification must be questioned. 

4* Lead net weights (sinkers), Ix?ad sinkers 
have not changed in shape for thousands of 
years and it is impossible to distinguish between 
today 5 ® lead sinkers and ancient lead sinkers. 

IVenty “folded' 1 lead sinkers were unearthed at 
et-Tell. Such sinkers are commonly found in 
excavations along the Mediterranean coast and 
in ancient Egyptian tombs, but few have been 
found along the Sea of Galilee's coast. 

5 + Netting needles. These are common 
finds in marine excavations around the world. 
A netting needle has a definite form* an open 
eye at both ends of the needle, in contrast to the 
common sewing needle, which has a closed eye 
at one end and ihe needle point at the other. 
The only thing ihese two implements have in 
common is ihe word “needle." One can repair 
nets w r ith a netting needle, but one cannot sew 
with it. One cannot, fur instance, repair sails 
with a netting needle. 

Seven objects found in the et-Tell excava- 
tions were classified as netting needles, six of 
iron and one of bronze. The bronze needle was 
Found in the “Fisherman's House" in Area R, It 
is a sewing needle, not a netting needle. Two of 
the six iron needles have dosed eyes at one end, 
indicating they are sewing needles. The other 
four needles cannot be identified as to type. 

I have investigated the history of ancient 
fishing on the Sea of Galilee for decades. I have 
collected and analyzed thousands of sinkers 
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and hundreds of anchors from around the lake, 
I never cease being amazed at the technology 
of the lakes ancient fishermen, as exemplified, 
for instance, by the holes so precisely drilled in 
stone sinkers and anchors. I can testify, therefore, 
that the fishing implements found at et-Tell 
are not of the type made and used by profes- 
sional fishermen on the lake 3,000 years ago i 



and they in no way point to the existence of a 
fishing village at et-Tell. The relatively meager 
quantity of fishing implements found at et-Tell 
does not support the BEP archaeologists’ con- 
tention that there was a connection between 
the "iisbcnnerf of et-Tell and the Sea ofGalilec- 
Thcsc "fishermen* vvere simply residents of et- 
Tell who occasionally fished in the Jordan River 
for food and for their own pleasure. 


Epilogue 

The first time 1 saw the shore of el-Araj was 
on a summer morning in 1942. 1 arrived as a 
young, novice fisherman on the kibbutz fishing 
boat, and already from a distance I could see 
Belt ha-Bek. the Inigo, stone house of the pasha. 
After more than half a century 1 can still 
remember well standing on that immaculate 
beach covered with basaltic sand and gazing 
at the surroundings. 

That morning we Jewish fishermen watched 
the pasha's Arab fishermen hauling their drag- 
net from the water on to the beach. They had 
a very good catch, as I recall— several hundred 
kilograms of nice, shimmering barbels. In the 
afternoon a typical Sea of Galilee storm blew in 
from the west, and our boat, together with all 
the other boats in the area, entered the inlet of 
the Meshushim Stream and took shelter in the 
lagoon. 

All this happened, of course, long before l 


began learning about the history and archae- 
ology of the Sea of Galilee. But even then I said 
to myself: "This is surely the best place for a 
fishing village along this stretch of the coast." 1 
At the time I assumed the fishing village of 
Beth saida was on the shore at el-Araj and, like 
nineteenth-century explorers of the region, that 
the Hellenistic city of Julias was built at et- 
Tell. Today, however, I believe that both the 
fishing village and the Hellenistic city were 
located at the same site — el-Araj. 

In those long- past, difficult days of the 1940s 
l dreamed of being able to visit et-Tell, that 
"lovely city,” as Pliny called it, just three kilo- 
meters away, but in Syrian territory, However, 
before that dream could be fulfil led the War of 
Independence broke out, I had to wait many 
years— until the end of the Six Day War in 1967 
hefore I could return to the area and visit et-TolL 
When it was safe, I again walked along the el- 
Araj coast, but this time I observed it with the 
discerning eye of an archaeologist -historian. 

N aturally, then, as the excavations at et-Tell 
began in 1987, I eagerly awaited the results. 
When meager Hellenist ic-Roman architectur- 
al remains were unearthed. I was quite sur- 
prised. And when, after further study, I found 
that the water level of the Sake had been low- 
er and thus the shores wider in ancient times 
than today, I realized there once bad boon ample 
room on the shore at el-Araj for both Rethsai- 
da and Julia?. 

During period? when the water level of the 
lake was down, I disco vei-ed at eh Araj what 1 
believe to be traces of previously unnoticed parts 
of the site — a 300-tneter-long, 50-meter- wide, 
ruin-covered strip of land adjacent to el-Araj 
on its lakeside, and a parallel, 300- meter Jong, 
1 GD-meter- wide* ruin -covered strip on el-Araj s 
inland side. The first area has been lL conquered ,f 
by the sea during the past millennium, and 
during the same period, the second area alad 
has been covered by water due to the expan- 
sion of a swamp as the water table rose. 

Modem maps do not show Beth^aida at what 
is, in my opinion, the authentic site. Instead, 
Beths aida has been moved about three kilo- 
meters away from the lake, to et-Tell. It seems 
unfortunate that contemporary archaeologists 
have made the same false assumption as nine- 
tee nth-century travelers who did not realize 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee 2.000 years ago 
were different than the shores that exist today. 
In my opinion, the search for Rethsaida has 
not ended. The long-standing debate over the 
location of Bethsaida can be resolved only by an 
extensive dig at el-Araj carried out during peri- 
ods when the take is at low water level. Beth- 
saida still avails the archaeologist s spade. m 


Left: 

1 . Raman^period netting 
iieedtc found at Magdala. 

2. 14th -cen tu rv B. t'.E, 
netting needle found tit 
Gaza. .1 netting needle is 
used to make and r epair 
fishing nets. It also holds 
the finherm an * referee — 
ns much ns xeeera I 
meters — of netting cord. 

3. Bronze need le foU ltd i ri 
the “Fisherman's Hawse*' 
at et'TelL 
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the/ Jerimlem/ School 

and/ Ity Theory 

by Risto Santala 


In The Messfofi in the New Testament in the Light of 
Rabbinical Writings, Finnish scholar Risto Santala 
appraises the theory of the Jerusalem School and 
its importance for New Testament studies. 


T 

Ire question os to how the Gospels were 
JL put together has occupied scholars for the 
past two hundred years. It is generally thought 
that the accounts pf Jesus and his acts were 
transmitted orally until they were written down 
in Greek between the years 70-100 A.D„ This 
puts the Gospel of John at an even later date. 

These assumptions are certainly no more 
than working hypotheses hy means of which 
attempts have been made to establish the rela- 
tionship of the Gospels to one another At the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. Augustine 
concluded that the order of writing of the Syn- 
optic Gospels was Matthew. Mark and Luke, 
with Mark using Matthew, and Luke using 
both Matthew and Mark, The originator of the 
'synoptic" concept, J, J. Griesbach. considered 
Matthew's Gospel to have been written first, 
Luke's second and Mark’s last, with Luke using 
Matthew, and Mark using Matthew and Luke 
(see B r C- Butler, The Originality ofSt Matthew 
| Cambridge., 1951 Ik 

What conclusions have been reached by the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research? In 


answering this question, it must he home in 
mind that the Gospels were originally com- 
municated orally to the people in Aramaic and 
even + it would appear, recorded in a written 
form in both Aramaic and Hebrew. The church 
fathers Papias, Irenaeus, Origen and Euse- 
bius, leaning on tradition^ record sayings to 
the effect that Matthew wrote his Gospel ini- 
tially "in Hebrew,” "among Hebrews/' Tor those 
of the Jews w ho became Christians" and *in 
their mother tongue” * Eusebius, Ecclesiastical 
History HT 39, 16; V 8, 2: VI 25, 4 and III 24. 6). 
Critics often consider "Hebrew* to mean Ara- 
maic." Comparative linguistic studies ought, 
however, to bp capable of revealing which lan- 
guage's structure and concepts best correspond 
to the Greek phraseology. 

About thirty years ago Professor David 
Flusser of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
and Gr. Robert L. Lindsey, a Baptist pastor in 
Jem salem, began to study the syntactic pecu- 
liarities of the Greek New 1 Testament. They 
observed that in hundreds of places the sen- 
tence structure betrayed Semitic influence and 
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that it was easier to restore a possible Hebrew' 
original than an Aramaic one. No passages 
were found which could have been expressed 
only in Aramaic. 

Lindsey was surprised to observe that Mark 
quoted Luke and not the other way around. 
Hundreds of proofs of this accumulated. In 
addition, there appeared to he about 150 places 
in Mark which were the result of the influence 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and some showed 
that Mark also knew the letters to the Thes- 
sa)onians T Corinthians, Romans, Colossians 
and the letter of James. Based on this evidence 
Lindsey came to the conclusion that Mark had 
“amplified" Luke's account. 

It is interesting lo note that the antecedence 
□f Luke with regard to Mark was also pointed 
out by E. A, Abbott and W. Lockton, Lockton 
collected around 600 proofs of the earlier date 
of Luke, concluding: ‘"Mark used Luke, which 
is the earliest of our gospels, and Matthew drew 
upon Luke and Mark” (see A. H. McNeile. An 
Introduction to the Study of the New Testament 
[London, 1953], p. 64k 

As a friend of Dr. Lindsey I had the privi- 
lege of following the development of his theory* 
but for some time 1 remained detached from 
bis opinions. When, however, ! began to exam- 
ine his theory more closely its basic soundness 
became more and more apparent. Three things 
in particular seem to me to be dear: 

1. If it is true that the shortest version of 
the Gospels is to be considered the earliest, then 
Mark cannot be prior to Luke because Mark 
especially is fond of the kind of ribuyim or 
^amplification^ typical of the Midrash litera- 
ture- — even though Mark as a whole is the 
shortest, his individual stories are longer. This 
is apparent in, for example, the account of the 
attempt by Jesus’ mother and brothers to see 
him iMt. 12:46-50: Mk 3:31-35; Lk. 8;lfr-21), 

2. If it is true that Mark knew Acts and six 
of Paul's letters, and that seems quite possible, 
then again there is no doubt that he borrowed 
from Luke, as the Jerusalem School argue. 

3. The texts of the Gospels betray several 
written sources: therefore, there is good rea- 
son to reject the idea — fashionable today — of 
the compelling significance of oral tradition. 

David Flusser points out that Lindsey s the- 
ory can be verified only whan at least two con- 
ditions are met: “The investigator must first 
study most, if not all, the relevant Gospel mate- 
rials in the light of the theory and. secondly, 
he must know enough Greek, Hebrew, and Ara- 
maic to understand the argument 1 * (Robert L- 
Lindsey. A Hebrew Translation of the Gospel 
of Mark , 2nd ed. I Jerusalem. 1973], p. 2 k 

The Jerusalem School's theory challenges 


scholars to reexamine that which was former- 
ly considered self-evident, and Lo study the 
Jewish roots of the Gospels. It may wall be that 
those ideas will change the theories of Gospel 
origins as radically as the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls changed attitudes regarding the 
Jewish character of the Gospel of John. At the 
same time they make possible an early date 
for the Gospels' composition- If the Greek form 
of the Gospels originated, as John A. T. Robin- 
son supposes, within ten to thirty years of Jesus' 
death \ Redating the New Testament [London, 
19761), we can join with Paul in exclaiming: 
‘"Tills is a trustworthy saving that deserves full 
acceptance!* 

[In the concluding chapter of his The Mes- 
siah in the New Testament in the Light of Rab- 
binical Writings, San tala writes:! What fruit, 
then, has this New Testament study yielded? 
Probably the most important thing is to rec- 
ognize that the Aramaic Targum of Jonathan 
and the Midrash contain a pow erful messianic 
theme. And this theme is still reflected in Medi- 
aeval rabbinic exegesis, particularly in the com- 
mentaries ofRashi. Secondly, the Gospels and 
Paul's letters display a mode of presentation 
and way of thinking typical of the synagogue 
preaching literature. Furthermore, w@ can see 
today just how powerfully the discovery' of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls has affected scholars' under- 
standing of the Gospel of John and Pauline 
theology. Even critical and unprejudiced schoh 
ars such as John A. T + Robinson have had to 
date the origin of the Gospds earlier than even 
a writer branded as a fundamentalist could ever 
have dreamed. And the Jerusalem School has 
begun to shake the working hypothesis— ossi- 
fied in the minds of theologians — that Mark 
was the earliest evangelist. For these reasons* 
it might turn out, as Robinson reckons, that 
the ' Introductions to the New Testament 1 * used 
as textbooks in theological seminaries will have 
to be revised. ID 

"Abridged and adapted from Risto Santa - 
la. The Messiah in the New Testament in the 
Light of Rabbinical Writings ( Jerusalem, Israel: 
Keren Ahvah Meshikit, 1993), pp. 50-53* 56, 251 , 
and used by permission. The book teas origi- 
nally written in Hebrew. From the Hebrew orig- 
inal , the author later prepared a Finnish version 
of the book. The English translation by William 
Kmnaird was made from the Finnish version. 

The Messiah in the New Testament in the 
Light pf Rabbinical Writings can be ordered for 
S 15,00 (including skipping and handling* from 
Keren Ahvah Meshihit, P.O. Box 31L 53154 
-Jerusalem, Israel Allow 7-10 weeks for delivery. 


Risto Sant ala, Finnish 
teacher pastor and 
scholar. 
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From Moses 1 Seat 


From 

by Magen Brosfii 


llegro to Eeitlin 



r 

ft reshams Law; Economics. The theory 
that if two kinds of money in circula- 
tion ha vo the same denominational value but 
different intrinsic value, the money with high- 
er intrinsic value i called good? will be hoarded 
and eventually driven out of circulation by the 
money with lesser intrinsic value (called bad l 
i From The American Heritage Dictionary, 
expounded by Sir Thomas Gresham [1519?- 
15791, English financiers 

Gnesham-Broshi Law: Gresham's Law ought 
to be applied also to the world of scholarship, 
and then it may he called the Gresham-Broshi 
Law, This law asserts that false, sensational 
and ‘light* pseudo -in format! on tends to drive 
genuine, serious and good information out of 
circulation. 

There is little doubt that any intelligent 
reader will be able to marshall convincing evi- 
dence in defence of our law, J shall therefore 
bring only two examples, both from the field 
of archaeology <not only because it is the sub- 
ject with which 1 am best acquainted, but also 
because, it seems, it is the branch of know L 
edge suffering most From the effects of this law). 

Example one: For every one hundred persons 
who know land quote) Erich von Deni ken, there 
are barely ten who know who William Poxwell 
Albright, the Nestor of Biblical Archaeology, 
was, and hardly one who knows the name of 
Henri Frankfort, one of the most profound and 
original students of the Ancient Near East. 

This is certainly a sad Fact, because von Deni' 
ken is not only a silly, unscrupulous ignora- 
mus, but is also a man who has been convicted 
twice for fraud. As everybody knows, he has 
advanced absurd theories employing creatures 
from outer space and spacecraft in order to 
solve archaeological quasi-problems. His hooks 
have sold in the hundreds of thousands of copies 
fin many languages i and the millions who did 
not read his books could benefit from movies 
that were made to propagate his theories. Von 


Deni ken, we arc told, is one of the mont sought- 
after and best paid lecturers in Germany, 

Example two: The search for Noah’s Ark. 
There is hardly a year in which we are not in- 
formed by the news media about an expedition 
leaving for or returning from Mount Ararat, or 
about some frozen Sags found on one of the ice 
caps in northeastern Anatolia — logs that some- 
one or other says are the remains of Noah's Ark. 
Not long ago I was asked by a radio reporter to 
comment on one of those Ararat reports, and I 
answered that my hunch is that most of the 
expeditions are on the payroll of the CIA. That 
could be true, but it is more likely they are sirm 
ply seeking to make headlines, out to bamboozle 
a bored world. 

Of all the archaeological finds in the land of 
Israel, the most important are undoubtedly the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Since their discovery some 
fifty years ago, they have been the subject of 
wild theorizing, heated debates and irrespon- 
sible rumors. This unwholesome situation is 
due partly to the consistent avoidance by the 
authors of the Scrolls of historical names (with 
two or three glaring exceptions j and identifi- 
able historical events (again with just two 
exceptions). It can also be attributed partly to 
the shock of novelty. For almost a century 
archaeologists working in the Holy Land were 
extremely happy to find an inscription with a 
couple of lines, and here they were confronted 
with the remains of a whole library. 

To a great extent the Scrolls have been a 
victim of the Gresham-Broshi Law, both when 
scholars offered poor speculations in good faith 
and when fantastic conjectures were offered 
and malicious rumors spread. The gullibility of 
the public proved the said law to be quite valid. 

The list of the scholars who issued ‘"bad cur- 
rency 17 is quite long, and to discuss all of them 
and their theories would require a bulky, book- 
length treatise. So here I will deal with only 
two: the one that opens the alphabetical list, 
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John Allegro, and the one (hat closes it. Solo 
mon Zeitlin. 

Let us start with the latter, the elder of the 
two, the lute Solomon Zeitlin ■ 1892-1976 i r 
professor of Rabbinics at Propsie College in 
Philadelphia, 

After the Scrolls were brought to the world's 
attention in 1949. Zeitlin devoted himself 
doggedly to the task of proving that they were 
really forgeries, or, at best, just late Medieval 
manuscripts. With erudition, acuteness and 
unusual zeal, and mincing no words h he pur- 
sued his goal of demonstrating that the Scrolls 
w ere a hoax. 

Zeitlin used not only unconventional language, 
but also unconventional methods, unheard of' in 
serious scholarly circles. When the first Rar- 
Kochba letter was discovered, he, of course, 
called it a foi-gery. His main argument was that 
the opening formula of address was unknown 
among the Jews, Hellenes and Romans, 

Scholars w ere quick to point out to Zeitlin 
that this very same formula was to be found 
in midrashic literature, Zeitlin s unusual 
answer is worth quoting: Ll ,.my purpose in not 
mentioning the supposed letter in the Midrash 
being to see if Che Jewish writers dealing w ith 
these matters would investigate Midrashic lit* 
er attire critically and historically/* 

The late John Marco Allegro (1923-1988' 
belongs to another opera. He did not argue that 
the Scrolls were forged. Rather, he spread wild 
hypotheses and pernicious rumors. Professor 
Allegro, who taught comparative Semitic philol- 
ogy at the University of Manchester. was in 
the 1950s a member of the international team 
that studied and edited the Scrolls assembled 
in the Rockefeller Museum. He wrote quite a 
few mediocre books and papers on the Scrolls. 
His major publication, on material from Quin- 
tan Cave 4 (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert , 
Vol. V), was so full of errors that the critical 
review article by John Strugnell 1 120 pages ■ 
was longer than the book reviewed i91 pages'. 

Allegro gained immense popularity in ihe 
1950s and 19fi0s owing to sensational broad* 
casts he made over the BBC and interviews he 
gave to the press. One of his ’'conjectures” that 
Stirred great commotion was that the Teacher of 
Righteousness, the leader uf the Dead Sea Sect, 
had been crucified. According to Allegro, the 
Sect expected a Messiah and was looking for- 
ward to the return of the dead leader in this role. 

This is, of course, sheer nonsense, as there 
is not even the slightest evidence in the Scrolls 
to suggest that the Teacher of Righteousness 
did not die a natural death. Allegros attempt 
io discredit the originality of Christianity by 
making the Teacher a precursor of Jesus Christ 


found many credulous li s tenors - 

A later work by Allegro was his book The 
Sacred Mushroom and the Crass. One of its 
basic theses is that the Somites always wor- 
shipped the mushroom as a symbol of male and 
female fertility. Of this book Prof. Strugnell 
said. "[Allegro], once a promising young schol- 
ar. has been turned into a babbler of seiolitic 
bawdry by an overdose of the hallucinogenic 
mushroom amanita mu scarin'' 

I recently returned from the United States 
where I delivered a dozen lectures on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. No one could ask for better audi- 
ences than I had— well educated, earnest and 
very sympathetic. The quest ion* and- answer 
sessions were a lecturer’s delight: people eager 
to know asking quite intelligent questions. Un- 
fortunately, however, many questions were 
products of Allegro and Zeitlin: Wh&t about the 
claims that the Scroll? are a forgery? Is it true 
that the Catholic Church is keeping some dis- 
turbing material secret? 

Proof of the correctness of the Gresham* 
Broshi Law. EQ 

The above is a revision of an article that 
appeared in The Jerusalem Post of November 2 ? 
1979. 

From 1964 to 1994 Israeli archaeologist 
Mage ft Broshi was curator of the Shrine of 
the Book, the wing of the Israel Museum in 
which the major Dead Sea Scrolls arc housed . 
Currently, he is working on the Scrolls and is 
preparing new editions of a number of them for 
publication. 



*4 young Joh n AL tegro tit 
work on the Dead Sett 
Scrolls in the ^Scrollcry" 
of Jerusalem '$ Rockefeller 
Museum, Allegro ix 
aligning fragments of 
the Quntrmi Xahum 
Common to ry. 
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he Best Long-term 
Investment— Making 
Loans to God 


by Joseph Frankovic 

Do not lay up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust destroy; and where thieves break in and steal. But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust destroys, 
and where thieves do not break in and steal. (Mt, 6:19-20) 


T 

hese two famous verses from the Sermon 
JL on the Mount belong lo a homily on re- 
source management. In all likelihood, Jesus 
would have endorsed the cliche, 'Time is mon- 
ey^ Each man has been allotted twenty -four 
hours in a day, and with these precious few hours, 
he may choose to amass and hoard wealth, and 
if he is fortunate, reti re in good health and spend 
it for a brief time. Or he may choose radical 
obedience to God’s redemptive agenda and place 


himself, his time and money at God's disposal 

Jesus' exhortation to lay up treasure in heav- 
en challenges the rich to put their wealth in 
perspective. It also challenges the common 
wage earner, who has become ensnared in the 
pursuit of riches, to reorder his priorities. And 
for the poor, laying up treasure in heaven 
remains a boon, because God has rated it a 
wise investment, 

Jesus' homily draws inspiration both from 
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the biblical text and the important strides far- 
ward which Jewish faith and piety had made in 
the Sate Second Temple period, From Scripture 
Jesus tapped Psalm 39; M Man walks about like 
a shadow, the hustle and bustle is in vain; he 
amasses wealth, but does not know who will 
eventually collect it.,.. With reproofs for iniquity, 
you disci ptinc man, and you consume like a 
moth what he holds dear. 11 

One is also reminded of what the Preacher 
said: JL As a mail exits his- mother's womb, naked 
he will be again when he departs, just as when 
he came, and through his toil he will gain no 
benefit which he can take with him.” 

Elsewhere. the Psalmist boldly proclaimed: 
"The earth is the Lord’s, and all it contains." 
This verse impressed the rabbis, the spiritual 
heirs of the Pharisees. Following the Psalmists 
lead, they taught that any person who derives 
benefit from the earth without first giving 
thanks to God is a thief. The implication of this 
comment is simply that man plays the role or 
a custodian. God owns everything in the world, 
and to us he has delegated its management, 
including the distribution of its resources. 

When Rome ruled the Mediterranean world, 
her subjects enjoyed the art of telling fables. 
Jesus (of. Lk. 12:16-201 and the rabbis after 
him were no exceptions, The rabbis had hoard 
and repeated to their audiences the famous 
fable about l he famished fox, which slipped 
through a narrow hole into a vineyard- Alter 
dining sumptuously, the fox attempted to exit 
by the same way he had entered, but discov- 
ered he could not until he had once again become 
lean from hunger. 

Rabbi Meir made the same point with a 
more authentically Jewish approach: *When 
a person enters the world both hands are 
clenched tight, as if to say, The whole world 
belongs to me.' But when he departs from the 
world, both hands remain open H as if to say, T 
have inherited nothing from the world/" In 


light of the fact that a person enters and de- 
parts the world stripped of material gain and 
that while walking the earth he merely fulfills 
the role of a steward and not the owner of his 
riches, wisdom dictates that he manage his 
wealth in a way that pleases God. 

A final Factor in the equation is Proverbs 1th 17: 
"He who is kind to the poor lends to the LORD* 
and he will reward him for what he has done." 
This verse contains the final ingredient for 
inspiring the concept of laying up treasure in 
heaven. Like Isaiah 57:15* 56:6-10 and Psalm 
34:18, this proverb establishes a close identifi- 
cation of God with the poor.. To be merciful and 
beneficent to the poor is to lend to God- Will 
God repay the kindness? By all means! God 
will reward those who act charitably toward 
the poor. In essence, this constitutes laying up 
treasure in heaven. 

Looking backward in time, we can see that 
Jesus' teaching on laying up treasure in heav- 
en stands in. harmony alongside traditional 
Jewish thinking on the same subject. More- 
over, Jesus did not coin the expression ‘'laying 
up treasure in heaven." More than a century 
before the Christian era r Ben Sirach penned 
these words: “Lose your silver for the sake of a 
brother ora friend, and do not let it rust under 
a stone and be lost. Lay up your treasure accord- 
ing to the commandments of the Most High, 
and it will profu you more than gold- Store up 
almsgiving in your treasury, and it will rescue 
you from all affliction..,/ Jesus' homily, which 
has been preserved in Matthew 6: 19-24* con- 
tributes a small but priceless piece to a larger 
canvas — stewardship in the faith and piety of 
late Second Tern pie- period Judaism. 

In our day the 20th-century" disciple of Jesus 
feels the challenge of his call to lay up treasure 
in heaven more than ever. In ihe face of an emerg- 
ing global society drunken with consumerism 
and materialism, Jesus' words shatter 1 ihe silence: 
'‘You cannot serve God and mammon!” E3 
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The Jerusalem School 

T he Jeruissttem Schno] csf Synoptic Rc eei a rch 16 a consortium of 
Jewish and ChrLStkn scholars who are examining the Synaptic 
Gospels i Matthew, Mark and Luke. I within the context of 
ihe lanfmag^a, hind and mEluru in which Jesu? lived. This Jewish- 
Christian collaboration is unique and unprecedented hist uncalh- The 
result? gif these scholars' research confirms that Jesus was an organic 
part of the diverso soc ial and religious landscape of Second Temph- 
period Judaism- He. like other Jewish sages of his time, taught in 
Hebrew and used spsdahscd teaching methods to teach foundation- 
al Jewish theological concepts such as, for instance, Gods zibundmlt 
grace. Nevertheless, Jesus teaching was revolutionary in many aspects, 
particularly in three arenas: hi?; radical interpretation of the biblical enm- 
msndiueni of mutual Ipve; his call for a now morality; hi* idea of the 
kingdom of Heaven i David Fltiaaer. Jesus, p. SI >. 

Future publishing project.- of the Jerusalem School include; 1? a 
series nT academic volumes, the fm£l of which will deal with the Schools 
distinct iuo methodology; 2 j an idiomai.se translation of the Gnapels 


of Synoptic Research 

and Acts with e nnotations highlighting the text's Hebraic nuance? 
and briefly explaining the sipBomit of Jesus' word? and de^U; 31 the 
JtTirSfl/efifj Synoptic CornTncntary r a detailed commentary on the Syn- 
optic Gospels. Current ru^oiirclt of Jerusalem School members and 
others is regularly reported in the page? of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. 

The Jerusalem School was registered in Israel a? a non-profit 
research and educational institute in ItJHo- Its members are Prof. 
David Flusaer, Prof. Shmuel Safnii, David Bivin, Dr. Randall J. Buth. 
Dr. Weston W. Fields, Dr. R. Steven Not ley, Dwight A. Pryor, lia Ivor 
Hanning* Miija Roruiing. P ml*. Chula Safrai and Prof. Brad H. Young.* 

the JpniHuInn School of Synoptic Research, HO, Hos rUS^iS, 
31317 Jerusalem, Israel- Rhone: U72-2-J>33-5S44. Fax: 972 2-533- 
ii.jfrH. E'imukl: emails t cru hh lamSc hooLor^. 

T Dr. Robert L. Lindsey id, May 3L 1995/. tt founding member of the 
Jcru&dem School, pumeerfd, together u rfh Prof. Flusse. r, the methodology 
upon which the Schools synoptic research u f bused. 




RANDALL BUTH TO EDIT 

Synoptic Gospels 

D r. Randall Buth has agreed to serve as Editor of Synoptic 1 Gospefs. Buth, a member of the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research, lectures in Hebrew and Greek studies a l Jerusalem 
University College. For twenty years he worked as a translation consultant in Africa with both 
SlLand the United Bible Societies. Buth received his Ph,D. in Semitic Languages from UCLA m 
19S7, writing his dissertation on Aramaic word order under Stanislav Segert 
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standing the New Testament’s Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke) and to solving the 
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Glossary 

B.C.E. — abbreviation of'Belbrt Common Eru. 
corresponding to B.C. in Chrisrian terminology. 

Jerusalem perspective uae* e.c.e. and c.e. 

in articles by Jewish scholars. 

CM‘ — obbreYi olion of “Common Era, H corre- 
sponding to A.D. in Christian terminology. 

halachah - T- , ha -la KAti: pin ral : r r . 

ha -la- KPT, halachoti Law, regulation; the legal 
ruling on □ particular issue; the body of Jewish 
law, especially the legal port nf rabbinic liter- 
ature, thus often the opposite of aggudah. 
h&\ achic 1 foh ’ki k i k ■ ■ — pcrUunlng to hnhLchah. 

Hnsid — \ ^z~, h& siD, pious one; plum!: "™"_ 
[la-fti-DiM) member of a sact of charismatic sages 
who shared the Pharisees' ethical and religious 
values, but also Were characterized by an 
fist-re me fa mil iarity with God and a greeter 
emphasis on deeds than study nfTbruh- 

kibbutz i kG-bUis? — a collective farm or seLLtu- 
ment in Israeli. 

JVlishnah m ish 'NAH, "repetition," from 

shariah, to re peat ) the collection of Oral Torah 
compiled and comanitted to writing around 21X1 
AD by Rabbi Yehuda h ba-Nasi, It records the 
savings of sago* who lived and taught during 
t ho pMY Hsus several hundred years. The Mtsh- 
nhh primarily reflects spoken rather than writ- 
ten language. In its narrow sense, “ mi ah nab" - 
(not capitalized - refers toon individual saying 
or ruling found in the Mishnah, In its wider 
nense, “Mishnah" refers to the work composed 
by Rabbi Ychudah ha-Nssi 

Second TcmpJe period — literally, the |h.™I 

Ifom the rebuilding of the Tbmpte 1 53fi-Ji 1 (3 B.C. i 
to its destruction by the Romans in 70 A.D 
However, the term visually refers to the latter 
part of this period, beginning with the Has- 
muiiciui Uprising in 168 B.C. and often extending 
to the end of the Bar-Kochva Revolt in l3n A. U 

tell — i. hr , fei ) » mound created by the debris of 
successive Levels of human occupation. 

Tbsefta tO-sefTA*, the addition h a 

col lection of Oral Tbrah supplementing the 
Mishnah. Compiled about 220-230 AD-, a gen- 
eration after the Mishnah. 
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Transliteration Ke y 


HEBREW & ARAMAIC 

Syllables of transliterated words are sep- 
arated by dots. Capstali station is need to 
indicate the accented syllable in words of 
more than one syllable. See p. I I of JP 23 
fNfnv-^Oec. 193$) far a full description of 
the transliteration system used in JERlh 
SALEM PERSPECTIVE. 

Consonants 

K - * (silenti 
" — bdiku b in bed) 

- — V (like v in very) 

S — g i like gin gold* 

*T - d Mike d in dayi 

7! - h Mike h in horn, or silent) 

1 — v (Like v in very* 
i — Z (like ?. in tfenl' 
n-h l voiceless guttural [no English 
equivalent]) 

Z-t (like t in tipi 
* — y i Like y tn yard, or silent! 

^ - k 'like k in kite? 

" - h ''like ch in Scottish lath ? 

- l (like I in let) 

G n C* - m i like m in met.) 

:, 1 : - n 'liken in ntu 
D - s Mikes in sitJ 

i : - ' [voiced guttural Lno English equivalent! 1 

E - p (like pin port) 

5, - f dike fin lit? 

y* - ts i Like to in nets? 
p - k Mikek in kite 
~i — t <a trilling or gargling r sound? 

” -sh (like*h in shell? 

“ — s (Sike s in B-lt h 
r - t Hike t in tip i 

Vowels 

'The K is US*ed here OS a paint uf reference, i 
$ - a 0 ike a in father; re rely like a in oh ? 
b- K - a Mike a in fatheri 

. K * & ! like e in net, nr e Ln prey, or 
somewhere in between ' 

K, K - G Mike e in net! 

*K, K - i (like j in akii 
^ -o Mike o inch? 

'K, -K - u Hike □ in flu ) 

K — e isiEfint, or as -short as e in happening. 
Or as lung ns e in net i 

Diphthongs 

'K - m ' pronounced Ah-ee ' 

— oi ( pronounced 6h-ee j 
^ — UJ (pronounced op-e^ 


GREEK 

LT iillke Hebrew, Greek hnn upper and 
lowercase letters, The letter h reprove at* 
nhe rqugh-brea th h\g si gn - , . Th ^ ^nnooth- 

brearbing sign i » is not transliterated . 
Tlu- iota subscript uhe letter f'dJg Fl T 
wTitten beneath a. rj and - — n, rs and * : j ? is 
omitted in our transliterations, The com- 
binations TYi yn, and yx are tran^lit 
orated “ng, 1 " and pronounced like the "ng" 
in ^ angled 

A a - a (like a in father' 

E p - L? f like h in bed ) 
r Y^g Mike gin gold i 
A d— d Miked in day i 
E £ — e ilikc e in not? 

Z l - Z (like d?_ in ad?.» 

H i| — e Mike t iu prey> 

9 & -th Mike th Ln thin? 

3 L — i Mike L in ski i 
K if - k Mike k in kite? 

A A - l i like I Ln let l 

M |l - m Mike an m met? 

H e — Tt Mike n in net i 

£ J — K (the k:i sounds Like x in wax> 

0 O — O {like a in oh) 

fl n - p Mike p Ln port? 

I J p - r i Like r in run' 

1 a, - s, MLhe sin sat' 

T ~ - Mliko t in tipi 

V 1 1 - y (like French u or German u .' 

ib - ph Mike ph in graphic I 
X X — ch (tike ch in Scnlti.Hh lath or 
German at h) 

U — ps Mike ps in dips! 

0 vj - 0 ( like a in oh ! 

Diphthongs 

m -ai Mikeai in aisle.' 

«l' - au 1 Lake on m onr i 
cs — ei (like ei in feign ' 
cl 1 - eu i pronciun-ced frh*w liisi vmci 
equivalent in English]' 
nc - eu i pronounced iih-aa [no exact 
equivalent in English! 1 
ul - ot (like Eii ill oil) 
tiV - OU Mike du in group ? 

UL - Ut (like ui in quit.? 


r The form of the letter when at is the last letlfi r of u w ord. 
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